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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


SCHOOL EDITION. Strongly bound in cloth extra, 10s. 6d ; 
Presentation Edition, 4to, 21s. 


A DICTIONARY OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES 
MYTHOLOGY, RELIGION, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


From the German of Dr. OSKAR SEYFFERT. 


Reviecd and Edited, with Additions, by HENRY NETTLESHIP, M.A., 
and J. E. SANDYS, Litt.D. 


WITH MORE THAN 450 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“* It is hardly necessary to add anything to the chorus of general approval with which this 
English edition of Dr. Seyffert’s Lexikon der klassichen Alterthumskunde has been wide'y 
received. Professor Nettleship’s notes on Latin literature, and the important articles by Dr. Sandys 
are alone enough to give an mdependent value to this edition.”’—Professor A, 8S, WILKINS, in the 
Classical Review. 

“* The standard of the work is excellent, the additions of Professor Nett eship and Dr. Sandys are 
judicious and valuable, and the illustrations are almost uniformly first-rate, On the whole, we have 
‘a most useful book for school and college use,”’—Academy. 


~ PROFESSOR VICTOR HENRY’S COMPARATIVE GRAMMARS. 


(i) GREEK and LATIN. Translated by (2) GERMAN and ENGLISH. Translated 
R,. T. Extorr, M.A. (Oxon.), with In- by the Author himself. 7s. 6d, 
troduction by Prof. Henry NETrLesHiP, ** An invaluable text-book,”? 

Second Edition, 7s. 6d. Journal of Education. 
* A much-needed work,.”’—Prof, Saxce, ** An excellent introduction to the Comparative 
** No better book has appeared,” Philology of the Indo-European Languages.”’ 
Classical Review. Academy. 


PROFESSOR SONNENSCHEIN’S GREEK AND LATIN CRAMMARS. 


onaex GRAMMAR. Part I.: Accidence, 2s.; Part Il.: Syntax, 2s, 6d. Inlvyol., 














** As it is not often that Classical books meet 
with competent criticism in newspapers, I venture 
to tell you how useful and good I have found 
your * Greek Accidence.”””—G. G, A. Murray, 
Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 

* Admiv able both in design and execution, and 
it ought to have a tremendous circulation.’— 
W. Prrerson, M.A., Oxon., Principal of Univ, 
Coil., Dundee. | 


A FIRST GREEK READER, to accompany the above, is in preparation by Dr. J. E. 


“The idea and principles of this series 
thoroughly commend themselves to me, and I am 


| 

only waiting for the * Syntax’? to introduce the 

| Greck Grammar here”? —G, CHATTERTON 
Ricuarps, M.A., Professor of Greek in Univ. 

| Colt. Cardif’. 


Sanpxs, 
LATIN GRAMMAR. Part I.: Accidence, 1s, 6d.; Part Il, : Syntax, 1s. 6d. In 1 vol-, 3s, 
** Characterised by admirable simplicity.” ‘Every help is given to the learner to dis- 
Education, tinguish important principles from minor 
details,”’— Classical Review. 


THE ABOVE TWO BOOKS FORM VOLUMES OF 


The Parallel Grammar Series, 


THE Orner VOLUMES OF WHICH ARE :— 


LATIN. First Reader and Writer. | ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By J. Hatt, M.A., 
ls, 6d. and A. J. Coorger, F.C.P. 2s, Or 
separately : Accidence, ls.; Analysis 

setae gat Woes ‘Scan | geoeagan 
by C. M. Dix, MA Oxon on Examples and paquatees. Rs uM. ng 
Sl ee eee Yoops and A, J. C ck. Part L, 1s. 
Fourth Reader and Writer. By J.C. | Part I. 1s, eae eT 

Nicot, M.A., and Rev. J. Hunrer 


GERMAN GRAMMAR. By Dr. Kuxo 
Meyer, 3s. Or separately: Accidence, 


Smuiru, M.A. | 
ls. 6d.; Syntax, 1s. 6d. 
| 


FRENCH GRAMMAR. By Prof. L. M. 


2s. 


Morrarty, M.A. Oxon, 38. Or 
separately : Accidence, ls. 6d.; Syntax, First, Gentes and Writer. By Prof. 
1s. 6d. . A. SONNENSCHEIN, Is, 
Second Reader and Writer. By W. 
Freparatory French Course. By A. | ''s”'Macaowam, M.A. Camb, 1s. 6d. 
First Reader and Writer. By Prof. | Third Reader and Writer. By Prof. 


R. J. Moricu. 1s. 6d. GEORGE FietpEr, Ph.D. 2s, 


Second Reader and Writer. By P.E. 
E, Barbier, Is. €d. 


Third Reader and Writer. By Prof. 
L, Barbf, 2s, | 


Sonnenschein’s 
CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


CICERO. Pro Milone. Edited by Rev. 
W. Y. Faussrt, M.A, 1s, 6d, 


CICERO. Pro Lege Manilia. Edited by 
Rey. J. Hunrer Smiru, M.A, Is, 6d. 


CICERO. Ad Atticum, IV. Edited by 
J. Brown, B.A, Oxon, 1s, 6d. 


SPANISH GRAMMAR. By H. B. Ciarxe, 


-A, Oxon. 4s, 6d, 
First Reader and Writer. 


CLARKE, 2s, 


By H, B. 


School Huthors, 
MODERN TEXTS. 


RIEHL’S Die Vierzehn Nothelfer. Edited 
by R. 8. MacnaGuren, M.A, - 1s, 6d, 


REINICR’S Short Stories. I[ilustrated. 
Edited by J. Cozvitie, M.A. 2s. 


| 
| German Chronicles of War. Edited by 
Prof. F, Lance. With Maps, 3s, 6d. 





MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


A MAGNIFICENT WORK ON ART. 


MASTERPIECES OF GREEK SCULPTURE. 


A SERIES OF ESSAYS ON THE HISTORY OF ART. 
By ADOLF FURTWANGLER. 


Authorised Translation: Edited by EUGENIE SELLERS. 
With Nineteen Full-Page Plates and Two Hundred Text Illustrations, 
Tn 1 vol., 4to, cloth extra, £3 3s. net. 


4An EDITION DE LUXE (Fifty stgned and numbered Copies) has ben printed 
on Japanese Vellum, in Two Volumes, Quarto, and is now offered at Ten Guineas nt 


per copy. 

TIMES.—* We sincerely hope that, now that Professor Furtwiingler’s book has appeared 
=e worthy English form, it will be read by English students in the Universities and else- 
where.”’ 

DAILY CHRONICLE,—‘ The fame of these masterly essays has grown in Germany 
since their first appearance to such a point that even in that country of learned rivalries 
they are admitted to be a paramount authority in their own sphere.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ This sumptuously illustrated volume......is a competent, scholarly, and 
careful rendering into English of a work which has made its mark in the classical art 
literature and archaeological research of Germany.” 





A MAGNIFICENT PRESENT, 


REMBRANDT in the GALLERY at CASSEL. Seventeen 


Photogravures from Rembrandt’s Masterpieces. With an Essay by FREDERICK 
WEDMORE. In Fortfolio, 27} in. by 20in. Twenty-five Impressions of each Plate 
are numbered and signed ; but only Fourteen are for sale in England at Twenty 
Guineas per set net ; after the first Twenty-five, Twelve Guineas per set net. 
TIMES.—“ The renderings have been made with extreme care, and, printed as they are 
upon peculiarly soft Japanese paper, they recall ina remarkable way the richness and 
beauty of the originals.” 
MORNING POST.—“ These facsimiles are very delicate in detail, very subtle in the treat- 
ment of light and shade; and equally distinguished for richness and harmony of tone.’ 


“TWO VERY READABLE VOLUMES.” 


EDMOND and JULES de GONCOURT, with Letters and 


Leaves from their Journals. Selected and Edited, With New and Original Portraits, 
2 vols., demy 8vo, 32s, 
SCOTSMAN.—“ The compilers......have done their work so well that their book reads 
pleasantly on without a dull page.” 
RFALM.—* It is impossible to indicate the immense variety of entertaining and often 
profoundly interesting matter which these volumes contain.” 


RECENT FICTION. 
AT the GATE of SAMARIA. By W. J. Locke. 


8vo, 6s. 

MORNING POST.— A cleverly written talc......The author's pictures of Bohemian life 
are bright and graphic.” 

SCOTSMAN,.—* The workmanship is careful and conscientious, whilo the characterisas 
tion is broad, human, and natural.” 

CHRISTIAN WORLD,—* This is neither a religious novel nor one of which the scenc 
is laid in Palestine..... The gradual development of the true woman and the artist is finely 
conceived and worked out......the aim of the book is good,”’ 


THE LATE MR, STEVENSON’S LAST NOVEL. 


THE EBB-TIDE: a Trio and Quartette. By Robert 
LOUIS STEVENSON and LLOYD OSBOURNE, Fourteenth Thousand, 6s. 
TIMES,—“The episodes and incidents, although thrilling cnough, are constantly 
subordinated to sensationalism of charactor.’’ 
PALL MALL GAZETTE,—“ It is brilliantly invented, and it is not less brilliantly 
told,” 


Crown 


TWO BOOKS ABOUT RUSSIA. 
THE SEMIRAMIS OF THE NORTH, 


THE STORY of a THRONE: Catherine II. of Russia. 
From the French of K, WALISZEWSKI. With a Portrait. 2 vols.,demy 8vo 28s. 

WORLD.—* No novel that ever was written could compete with this historical 
monograph in absorbing interest, in the terrible aspect of the ‘human document’ that i 
furnishes, in the enforced admiration of the woman’s ability, and the spontaneous 
repulsion from her mind and her methods which it inspires, in the tremendous retribution, 
the devil-delighting irony of her degrading death, The book is admirably written, and 
the translation is worthy of the original.” 


THE LATE CZAR OF RUSSIA. 


ALEXANDER III. of RUSSIA. By Charles Lowe, M.A., 

Author of “ Prince Bismarck: an Historical Biography.’? Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s, 

ST. JAMES’S BUDGET,.—“ A clever and admirable performance; worthy of careful 
attention from all who would know the history of this unhappy monarch,” 





Lonpon : WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bzprorp Srrzzet, W.O0, 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lonvoy. 
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FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


Importers of Foreign Books, 
l4, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
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20, SOUTLLE FREDERICK STREET, 
CATALOGUES post free 


EDINBURGH. 


on application, 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 


6b, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 
Supplies all Foreign Books and Periopicats at the most 


moderate prices, 
Catal $ on ap) 


'rO BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS 


lication, 


f FREE LIBRARIES.—The BOOKLOVER'’S TREASURE 
HOU SE, No, 2, now ready, containing a selection of High-class 
and Ss irable Se cond-hand Books. Post free to any part of the 
World.— Address, Miptaxp Epvucationan Co. (Limited), vokmen, 
Ss iL B Department, Birmingham. 
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ENILIBITION of WORKS by OLD MAST ' 
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an Introductory Essay. By FRANCIS PAGET, D,D., Dean of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


NEW BOOK by CANON MacCOLL, 


LIFE HERE and HEREAFTER: Sermons by the Rev. 


MALCOLM MacCOLL, M.A., Canon Residentiary of Ripon. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


RHODESIA of TO-DAY: a Description of the Present Con- 


dition and the Prospects of Matabeleland and Mashonaland, By E. F, KNIGHT, Author of “ Where Three Empires 
a ” “The Cruise of the Falcon,” &c.; recently Correspondent for the Times in the British South Africa 
Company’s Territory. Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. 


TOBOGGANING on CROOKED RUNS. By the Hon. Harry 


GIBSON, With Contributions by F, pr B. STRICKLAND and “ LADY-TOBOGGANER,.” With 18 Full-page 
Illustrations and 32 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8yo, 6s, 


A MODERN PRIESTESS of ISIS (Madame Blavatsky). 


Abridged and Translated on behalf of the Society for Psychical Research from the Russian of VSEVOLOD 


SERGYEEVICH SOLOVYOFF, By WALTER LEAF, Litt D. With Appendices, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. For Electric Light Artisans 


and Students. Embracing those Branches Prescribed in the Syllabus issued by the City and Guilds Technical 
lustitute, By W. SLINGO and A. BROOKER. With 346 Illustrations, Crown Svo, 12s. 





WORKS BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. 


With 16 Full-page Illustrations by Arthur Layard, 


SHE. 32 Illustrations. “| NADA THE LILY. 23 LIllustra- * “ 
100ra THOUSAND 3 6 | tions, 23np THOUSAND 6 0 
ALLAN QUATERMAIN. 31 /MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. 
Lilustrations, 68ta THOUSAND 3 * 24 Illustrations, 25rm THOUSAND 6 0 
MAIWA’ S REVENGE. Boards, ALLAN’S WIFE, and_ Other 
60ra THOUSAND 1 Tales, 34 Illustrations, léra THOUSAND 3 6 
COLONEL QUARITCH. THE WITCH’S HEAD. 18 Illus- 
28rn THOUSAND 3 6 trations, 33n0 THOUSAND 3 6 
CLEOPATRA. 29 Illustrations. MR. MEESON’S WILL. 18 Illus- 
Era THOUSAND 3 6 trations, lira THOUSAND 3 6 
BEATRICE. DAWN. 16 Illustrations. _ 
jisr THOUSAND 3 6 10Trxh THOUSAND 3 6 
ERIC BRIGHTEYES. 51 Illus- THE WORLD'S DESIRE. By 
trations, 25rmn THOUSAND 3 6 H. Rinerw HaGcGarp and Aypgew Lane, 26 Iilus- 
} trations, lita THOUSAND 3 6 
WORKS BY “CONAN DOYLE. 
MICAH CLARKE: a Tale of | THE REFUGEES : a Tale of the 
Monmouth’s Rebellion. 35rma THOUSAND 3 6 Huguenots, 22np THOUSAND 6 0 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE “ POLESTAR, ” &c. l0rm THOUSAND 3 6 
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a Tale of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. a Tale of the Days of Henry of on arre, 
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BLACKIE & SON'S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 





NEW P UBLICA TIONS. 
CLASSICS. MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 


we oy eo 6d. er are om a A, Chit French Unseens. Passages in Prose and Verse. Uniform 




















with “ Latin U ” ?p “| 
Selections from Phaedrus. Booxs I. and II. Edited by racsaniantest ete ns ll — 
. E. Winuoit, B.A , Assistant Master in Obrist’s Hospital. Van. ~ BLACKIE’ S MODERN FRENCH TEXTS. 
ae The Court of Spain under Charles II, and other h ( 
BLACKIE’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. cesays by Sanr-Vicron, Edited by Faancis Stonn, BcA., Chief Master 
Wordsworth’s Shorter Poems, With Introduction and Notes| _ °f Modem Subjects in Merchant Taylors’ School. 18. [¥eb. 1. 
by W. Dent. Paper, 2d.; cloth, 3d. (Ready. | Lettres de Paul Louis Courier. Edited by J. G@. Anprrson, 
Chevy Chase. With Introduction and Notes by 8. E. Wrxnorr, B.A., French Master in Merchant Taylors’ School. 1s. [ Ready. 
B.A. Paper, 2d.; cloth, 3d. [Fd 1. acti. 
— THE OXFORD MANUALS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
THE WARWICK SHAKESPEARE. Epirev ny O. W. C. OMAN, M.A., F.S.A., Fettow or Aut Sours, 
As You Like It. Edited by J. C. Smrn, M.A., Lecturer in| The Making of the 7 Nation (z.0. 55-1135 a.p.). By 
a College, and scmetime ‘Eahibitioner of Trinity College, Oxford. O. G. Rongrrson, B.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College. 1s. [ Ready. 
ne eae eae King aad Parliament (1603-1714 wie ti By G. H. Waxetina, 
M t rm History at 1 Read, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. << 
Hamlet. Edited by L. W. Lypz, M.A., Head English Master DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHICAL MANUALS. 
in Glasgow Academy. 10d. | Feb. 1. By W. G. BAKER, M.A. 
Nov. 1 Excr s Brir SLEs). i 
THE JUNIOR SCHOOL MILTON. | o. TV. Europe ( XCEPT THE Bririsn Istes), With 7 
Paradise Lost. Boox I. Edited by F. Gorsz, M.A,, Second| No. V. Asia, Africa, America, and Australasia (Excerr ruz 
Master in Parmiter’s Foundation School, London. [ Feb. 1. | British PossEssions). [In preparation. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
CLASSICS. BLACKIE’S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 


Horace.—The Historical and Political Odes, Edited, with Historical | Fleur de Mer. By Prennr Mari. Edited by James Boistix, B.A., Senior 
Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by Rev. A. J. Cuvren, M.A. 2s. 6d. | French Master in Dulwich College. 1s. 


Caesar's Invasions of Britain: Parts of the Gallic War, Books 1V. and|French Stories. By Maxcvenire Niner, French Mistress, Girls’ High 
Edited by Joun Brown, B.A. With Map. 1s. 6d. School, Graham Street, Eaton Square. Second Edition. 1s. 


Caesar’s Gallic War. Booxs I. and II. Edited, with Introduction, ‘Readings in French, An Advanced Companion to French Stories. By the 
Notes, Exercises, and Vocabularies, by Joun Brown, B.A. With LIllus- same Editor. 1s. 6d. 
trations, Plans of Battles, and Map of Gaul. 1s. 6d. cach. A Modern French Reader, Edited by J. J. Bevzemaxen, B.A., Examiner 


Virgil’s Aeneid. Boox I. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Exercises in to the College of Preceptors. As. 
Proscdy, and Vocabularies, by the Rev. A. J. Cuurcu, M.A. 1s. | 
Latin Stories. Selections from Latin Prose Authors. Edited, with Notes, | EN GLISH CLASSICS. 
Vocabularies, Exercises, and an Introductory Note on Translation, os Carlyle.—Readings from Carlyle, Edited by W. Kerru Leask, M.A,, 
A. D. Goviey, M.A. 1s. late Scholar of Worcester College, Oxford. 2s. 6d. 
Xenophon's Anabasis. Boox I. Edited by C. E. Browne ~~ ” ‘Macaula 3 Essay on Addison, Edited by C. Suenpon, D.Litt., M.A. 
Chief Classical Master in Magdalen College School, Oxford. 1s. Lond 7 ae ~ et of English Department, Royal Academical Institu- 
A Claasical Compendium. Handbook to Greek and Latin Cunsstion. | can Belfast. 2s. 


By U. E, Buownnrcc, M.A. 28. 6d. FOR THE NEW OXFORD PRELIMINARY 


Latin Unseens. Passages in Prose and Verre, mainly from former Exani- | 





nation Papers. Paper covers, 3d. EXAMINATION. 
|Macaulay’s Horatius and Battle of Lake Regillus, With Introduction 
THE WARWICK SHAKESPEARE. | and Notes. 6d. ousekaneiadliin 
Richard the Second. Edited by O. H. Hexvoxp, Litt.D. 1s. 6d. | HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 
png mg - femme pK. ges ee . A Summary of British History. By the Rev. Evaaxr 8S. \NDERSON, M A. Is. 
a a a +a oe |A Synoptical Geography of the World. A Concise Handbook for 
Hamlet. Edited by Evmunp K. Cu pean B.A, 1s, 61. oon x tion Canthdaken ond for General Reference. With a completo 
Series of Maps. Is. seca ate 
JUNIOR SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. | SCIENCE. 
As You Like It, Edited by L. W. Lyvs, M.A. Sd. ‘Heat, and the Principles of Thermo-dynamics. With many Illus- 
Coriolanus, Edited by W. Dexr. 10d. trations. By Cuances H. Draper, D.Sc., B.A. 49. 6d 
King John. Edited by F. E. Wess, B.A. 8d. Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. By R. H. ecm B.A., Balliol 
The Tempest. Edited by Exizaneru Ler. 84. College, Oxford. 4s. 6d. 
The Merchant of Venice. Edited by G. H. Ery, B.A. 8d. ‘Systematic Botany. By Joseru W. Ouiver, Lecturer on Botany, Birming- 
Henry the Fifth, Edited by W. Barry, B.A. 8d. ham —_— ‘Technical School. 4s. 6d. 


** A complete Catalogue of Books for Sisnders y Schools and C bllagee, including Classics, English, Modern 
Languages, Mathematics, and Science, will be sent post free on application. 





Lonnon: BLACKIE & SON, Lauren, 50, Otp Bamey, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE MELANCHOLY of 


STEPHEN ALLARD. A Private Diary. Edited by 
GARNET SMITH, Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, net, 


HERO-TALES of IRELAND. 
Collected by JEREMIAH CURTIN, Extra crown 8vo, 
8s. 6d, net. 


GREEK STUDIES. A Series 


of Essays. By WALTER PATER, late Fellow of 
Brasenose College. Prepared for the Press by 
CHARLES L. SHADWELL, Fellow of Oriel College, 
Extra crown 8yvo, 10s, 6d, 


ARISTOTLE’S THEORY of 


POETRY and FINE ART. With a Critical Text and 
a Translation of the Poetics, By 8S. H. BUTCHER, 
Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University 
of Edinburgh, 8vo, 10s, net. 


A HANDY BOOK of the 


LABOUR LAWS: being a Popular Guide to the Em- 
ployers and Workmen Act, 1875, Trade Union Acts, 
1871, 1876, and 1893, &c. With Introductions, Notes, 
and the Authorised Rules and Forms for the use of 
workmen. By GEORGE HOWELL, F.S.S., M.P. 
Third edition, revised, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
WESTMINSTER ( AZETTE,—“ Contains a good deal of 
new matter, and is an exc ney useful book,” 


REMINISCENCES of the 


GREAT MUTINY, 1857-9. Including the Relief, Siege, 
and Capture of "Lue know, and the Campaigns in 
Rohileund and Oude. By WILLIAM FORBES. 
MITCHELL, late Sergeant 03rd Sutherland High. 
landers. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 

MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SixPennY Seeqes, 





TIMES.—* A striking and original contribution to the 
most thrilling g chapter of our modern history......His 
narrative is vivid and full of strange and romantic 
incidents.” 

SPECTATOR.—“ Ono of the very best soldier’s books 
ever written, There is not a dull page in it, and exciting 
yarns of all descriptions follow each other without inter- 
mission No one who wants to be amused and to be 
made to feel proud of our army should fail to read it,” 


WOMAN’S SHARE in PRIMI- 


TIVE CULTURE, By OTIS TUFTON MASON, 
A.M., Ph.D., Curator of the Department of Ethnology in 
the U.S. National Museum, With numerous Ilustra- 
tious. Crown Svo, 6s, net, 

NATURE.—“ Prof, Mason is one of the foremost workers 
in the field of ethnology understood in its widest sense, and 
he is particulary qualified to trace the story of the part 
played by woman in the culture of the world,’ 


THE PLANET EARTH. An 


Astronomical Introduction to Geography. 
RICHARD A. GREGORY, F.R.A,S. Globe 8vo, “ 
EDUCATIONAL TIMNES.—“ It is as clear and pro- 
gressive as it could possibly be, and is, indeed - when we 
consider the educational defects of most books of this size 

a most refreshing little volume.” 


HARVARD COLLEGE BY AN 


OXONIAN. By GRORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L., 
Honorary Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford, Crown 
Svo, Us, 


LAW in a FREE STATE. By 


WORDSWORTH DONISTHORPE, Barrister-at- py 
Author of “Individualism a Sy stem of Politics.” 
Crown 8vo, 5s, net, 


INDEX to PROF. MASSON’S 


“LIFE of MILTON,” 8vo, 1°s. 


THE MANLINESS of CHRIST. 


By THOMAS HUGHES, Q.C., Author of “Tom 
Brown's School Days.” New Edition, Extra feap. 
Svo, 3s, 6d, 

GLOBE.—*“* The Manliness of Christ’ is a specics of 
lay sermon such as Judge Hughes is well qualified to 
deliver, seeing that manliness of thought and feeling has 
been the prevailing charncteristic of ull his hterary pro- 
ducts, 





MACMILLAN & CU., Lonvon. 





SMITH, ELDER, 


& CO'S LIST. 





“4A DELIGHTFUL BOOK.’—Btuack anv Wuite. 
Just published, demy 8vo, with Portrait, 12s, 6d. net. 


AN ARTIST’S REMINISCENCES. By Rupotr Leumany. 


TIMES.—“ We had expected a good deal from Mr, Lehmann’s book, and we are not 


MR. LEHMANN’S 
REMINISCENCES. 


disappointed. It is capital reading.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Mr. Lehmann's volume is charmingly readable . . , 
for the writer has seen men and cities, and has the gift of translating experiences into 


light and graceful language.” 


MR. LEHMANN’S 
REMINISCENCES. \ tri.» 


THE MASK and the MAN. 

a Mystery.” Crown 8yo, 6s, 
BRITISH WEEKLY.—“ Very rarcly has one the pleasure of lighting upon so 

( thoroughly satisfactory a piece of work. ... 
novel great and unalloyed pleasure may confidently be promised.” 


SCOTSMAN. —“ Pleasantly and brightly told, and, on the whole, of considerable 


** Stanhope of Chester: 


THE MASK AND 
THE MAN. 


interest,”’ 


TO-DAY.—*“ The book is absorbingly interesting. . ° 
captivating as a romance, and possesses the additional charm ‘of being absolutely 


It is certainly as 


By Percy Anpreag, Author of 


To every reader of this exccllent 


THIRD EDITION READY THIS DAY, Small post 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


THE HAWARDEN HORACE. 


By Cuartes L. Graves, 


Author of “ The Blarney Ballads,” ‘‘ The Green above the Red,” &c. 
OPINIONS OF THREE LIBERAL PAPERS. 


THE / WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ if political satire were always as gay, as gracious, 
and as kindly as are these most amusing travesties of Horace, public life would, on one 


HAWARDEN HORACE. 


side at least, be changed for the better.” 
LIBERAL.—“ It is nauseous work to go through this doggerel. . . . Mr. Graves 


has sinned against literature and against decency. The greatest lyric poet of the 

Augustan, and the greatest constructive statesman of the Victorian, age are included 
THE in a common insult by a man to whom they suggest nothing but the desire to debasc 
and degrade all that is highest in letters and worthiest in life.” 


HAWARDEN HORACE. 


of ‘ Rejected Addresses.’ 


MA NCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ There is no gall in this pen, as Southey admitted 
But there is a great deal of fun in it,’ 


NEW VOLUME of “The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


Now realy, 15s, net, in cloth; 


or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 203, net, VOL, XLI, (NICHOLS—O’DUGAN) OF 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
*,* Vol. I. was published on January Ast, 1885, and Sa _— en will be issued quarterly until the completion 


Notr.—A Full Prospectus of “The Dictionary of National Biography,” 


application, 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


with Specimen Pages, may be had upon 


JOHN LANE begs to announce for Publication on WEDNESDAY, 
JANUARY 16th, 


THE YELLOW BOOK. 


VOLUME IV. 


Small ito, 285 pp., 16 full-page Illustrations, with a New Cover Design, and a double-page 


Supplement by AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 
ARD LE GALLIENNE, HENRY HARLAND, GRAHAM R. 
DoLtF WYLLARDE, MéNIE MurieEt DowrieE, OLIVE 
Asucrorr Nopik, Lema Macponarp, C. 8., RicHarD GARNETT, 


The Literary Contributions by Rica 
Tomson, H. B. Marriorr WATSON, 


CuUSTANCE, JAMES 


os. net. 


Vievorra Cross, CHARLES SYDNEY, KENNETH Gramamy, C, Newron- Rosinson, NoRMAN 
Harcoop, E. Nessrr, Marton Herwortn Dixoy, C. W. Damon, EVELYN SHARP, 


Max Berersoum, and Joun DAVIDSON. 


The Art Contributions by H. 
Witson, W. W. 


RussEtt, A. 8S. Harrrick, 


J. Draven, WILLIAM Hypbr, WALTER Sickert, PATTEN 


CHARLES CONDER, WILL ROoTUENSTEIN, 


Miss SumMNER, P. Witson SrEER, and AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 


Volumes I., IL, and III. 


ON THE SAME DAY V 


are still to be had 
Bookstalls, price 5s. per volume net. 


WILI 1 BE PUBLISHED 


at all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Railway 


THE FIRST STHPKP. 


A DRAMATIC 


By WILLIAM 


Small ito, 


THE BODLEY HEAD, 


IMPORTANT.—VRINTING AND PU BLISHING = 
al ‘ 
J EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
&e.—K ING, SELL & R AILTON, Limited, high- class Printers 
and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
and binding illustrated or other Publications. 
Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 
Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 
Telephone 2758. Telegraph, * Africanism, London.” 


VIGO. 


MOMENT. 
HEINEMANN. 


3s. 6d. net, 


STREET, LONDON, W. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 
@ and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York,and BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application, 
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MR. MURRAY'S — OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 





SIR WILLIAM syapihe > my 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES. f 
YOUNG BEGINNERS’ LATING AOURSE. 


2s. each, ae 
I. First Latin Book. Gram- | IIT. Third ‘Latin Book. 


STUDENTS’ ‘MANUALS. 


Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. each. 
With Maps and Woodcuts. 


Earliest Times to 1688, 


The Stucents’ Hume: A History of England from the 
Thoroughly Revised Edition, con- 


mar, Easy Questions, Exercises on the Syntux, tinued to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. By Prof. “Zt 
Exercises, and Vocabu- with Vocabularies. Brewer, (830 pp.) 
laries. IV. Fourth Latin Book.! ‘The Work may also be obtained in Three Divisions, 


Part L, a to a.p. 1435; Part IL, 
1688-1878 


price 2s. 6d. each. 
A.D. 1435-1688 ; Part III, 


Modern Europe. By R. Lovar, M.A, 
Europe during the Middle Ages. 
Constitutional History of Fngland. By 


A Latin Vocabulary for 
Beginners, arranged ac- 
cording to Subjects and 


Il. Second Latin Boov. 
An Easy Latin Reading 
Book, with Analysis of 
Sentences. Etymologies. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. *Part I. Grammar, Delectus, 


Exercises and Vocabularies, 3s. 6d 


By Henry Haram 


Arrenpix To Part I, Additional Exercises and Examina- IALLAM, 
tion Papers. 2s. 6d. O:d and New Testament History. By Purr Suits, 
*Part II, A First Latin Reading Book. 3s, 6d. 2 Vols. 
*Part IIL A First Latin Verse Book. 2s. 6d. Ancient History, to the Conquests of Alexander the | 
*Part IV. Latin Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. Great. By Puitie Saurn, 
*Part V. Short Tales and Anecdotes for Translation | Ecclesiastical History. Two Vols.: I., a.v. 30-1003; 


into Prose. 3s, 6d. IL, 
Students’ Latin Grammar. 6s. 


Smaller Latin Grammar. 
‘forms. 3s. 6d. 


A Child's First Latin Book. Comprising a full 
Practice of Nouns, Pronouns, and Adjectives, with 
the Verbs. By IT. D. Hatt. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, 2s. 


GREEK COURSE. 
INITIA GRACA. *Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Ex- 


ercises, and Vocabularies, 3s, 6d. 


*AppenprIx To Parti. Additional Exercises and Examina- 
tion Papers, 2s. 6d. 


*Part II. A Greek Reading Book. 3s. 6d. 
*Part III. Prose Composition. 3s, 6d. 
Students’ Greek Grammar. 6s. 


Smaller Greek Grammar. For Middle and Lower 
Forms, 3s. 6d. 


1003-1614. By Pair Srra. 


English Church Bistory. ‘Three Vols.; I., 596-1509; 
L., 1509-1717 ; IL1L., 1717-1884. By Canon Perry. 


Greece, to the Roman Conquest. By Sir Wititam Sura. 
With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts, 


For Middle and Lower 


Rome, to the Establishment of the Empire. By Dean 


LIDDELL. 


The Roman Empire, from its Establishment to tho 
Reign of Commodus, 180, By J. B. Bury. 


Gibbon. By Sir Witi1am Sir, 


wunges, to the Fall of the Second Empire. By W. H. 
EkVIS, 


Anci:nt Geography. By Canon Bkvan. 
Modern Geography. By Canon Bevan. 
Geograpby of British India. By Dr. Georcr Smita. 
English Language : 


P, Magsu. 


English Literature. With Biographical Notices of the 
Authors, By T. B. Suaw. 


Specimens of English Literature. By T. B. Suaw. 5s. 
Moral Philosophy. By Dr. Fremina. 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S 
SMALLER HISTORIES. 


16mo, 3s, Gd, each. 
New and 





Greek Accidence. 2s. 6d. 
An Introduction to the me Testament. A Work 
for Beginners in Greek. By T. D. Hatt. 3s. 6d. 
ENGLISH COURSE. 
*English Grammar. With Exercises, 3s. 6d. 


*Primary English Grammar. With Exercises and 
Questions, 1s. 


English Composition. Examples and Exercises, 3s, 6d, 


Primary History of Britain. 
evised Edition. Coloured Map, (430 pp.) 
Modern Geography. 5s. 


*Smaller Modern Geograpby. 2s. 6d. 


FRENCH COURSE. 
FRENCH PRINCIPIA. *Part I. Grammar, Delectus, 


Exercises, Vocabularies, and Materials for Conversa- 
tion. 3s. 6d. 
*AprEnDIx to Parti. Additional Exercises and Exami- 
nation Papers. 2s. 6d 
*Part II. A French Reading Book. 
logical Dictionary. 4s. 6d. 
*Part III. Prose Composition. 


Students’ French Grammar. 


Maps, Plans, and Woodcuts, 
New and thoroughly 


2s, 6d. England, from the Earliest Times to 1837, 


thoreughly Revised Edition, 

Sc:ipture History, continued down to a.p. 70, 

Ancient History, down to the Conquests of Alexander 
the Great. 

Ancient Geography. 





Rome, to the Establishment of the Empire. 
Greece, to the Roman Conquest. 


Persons. 
English Literature. With Lives of our Chief Writers. 
1s. Gd. Specimens of English Literature. 
With an Introduction onniasiiiseiainensaiesiensiaiasens 
by M. Lirrrt, 6s, . 
Smaller French Grammar. 3s. ¢d. LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORIES. 
England, from the Earliest Times, continued down to 
GERMAN COURSE. 1878. With 36 Woodcuts. 1s. 6d. 


GERMAN PRINCIPIA. *Part I. Grammar Exercises France, from the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Second 
Vocabularies, and Materials for Conversation. 3s. 6d. Empire. With Maps and Woodcuts. 2s. 6d. 


*Part II. Reading Book; with Dictionary. 3s. 6d. MRS. MARKHAM'S HISTORIES. 
Practical German Grammar. For Advanced Students. England, from the First Invasion by the Romans, down to 
ae the year 1880, With 100 Woodcuts. Price 3s. 6d. 
ITALIAN COURSE. France, from the Conquest of Gaul by Cesar, down to 
ITALIAN PRINCIPIA. *Part I. Grammar, Delectus, 


1878. With 70 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d, 
Exercises, Vocabularies. 33. 6d. | Germany, from the Invasion by Marius, to 1880, 
Part II. An Italian Reading Book, 3s, 6d. 


With Etymo- 











With 
50 Woodcuts, 3s, 6d, 


Henry 


Its Origin and Growth, By Geseen | | 


Modern Geography. Physical and Political, 2s, 6d. | 


Classical Mythology. For Ladies’ Schools and Young | 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S 
SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


LATIN. 
Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. With a Dictionar y 


) 

| 

| 
of Proper Names, 31st Edition, By Sir WrewiaM 
Smrrx and Professor T, D, Haut, M.A. (730 pp.) 
7s. 6d, 
| Smaller English-Latin Dictionary, 7s. ¢d. 
| Larger Latin-English Dictionary. 106s. 

Larger English-Latin Dictionary. Compiled from 
| Original Sources, 16s. 


BIBLE. 
Concise D'clionary of the Bible. 
2ls. 





With Illustrations, 
| Smaller Bible Dictionary. 

| CLASSICAL. 
| 


With Illustrations. 7s. 6d, 


Classical Dictionary of Greek and Roman Mythology, 
Biography, and Geography. With 750 Woodcuts. 


New and Enlarged Edition, 18s, 
| Smaller Classical Dictionary. 


7s. 6d, 


With 200 Woodcuts, 





ictionary of Greek and Ri man Antiquitier. 
With 200 Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. 


ETON COLLEGE SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Eton Latin Grammar. For the Higher Form. 6s. 
| Eton Elementary Latin Grammar. For 
| Lower Forms. 3s, 6d. 
| Eton Preparatory Grammar, wbriiged fiom the abcve 
Work, Crown 8yo, 2s. 
| Eton First Latin Exercise Book, adapted to the Latin 
Grammar, Crown 8yo, 2s, 6d. 
| Eton Fourth Form Ovid: Selections from Ovid and 
Tibullus. With Notes by H. G. Wintie, M.A, 2s, 6d, 


| Bton Horace: The Odes, Epodes, and Carmen Sweulare. 
With Notes. By F. W. Cornisu, M.A, In 2 Parts, 
With Maps. 6s. 

Eton Exercises in Algebra. 3s. 


Eton Exercises in Arithmetic. 3s. 





| 


| 


Use in the 





| English-Latin Gradus, or Verse Dictionary. By A.C. 
AinGerR, M.A., and H. G. Wintir, M.A. (448 pp.) 
Crown 8yo, 9s. 


NATURAL SCIENCE, &e. 


| First Book of Natural Philosophy: an Introduction 
to the Study of Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Light, 
Heat, and Sound, By Prof. Newrn, 3s, 6d, 

Elements of Mechanics, including Hydrostatics. By 
Prof, Newrnu, 8s, 6d. 


MURRAY? s 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS. 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR KNIGHT, 
of St, Andrews University. 


An Introduction to Modern Geology. By Rf. D. 


Roserts. With Illustrations and Coloured Maps, 5s. 

The Realm of Nature: a Manual of Physiography. By 
Dr. H. R, Mitx, With 19 Coloured Maps and 638 
Illustrations. 5s, 

The Study of Animal Life. By J. 
With Many Illustrations, 5s. 

The Rise of the British Dominion in India. By 
Sir Acrrep Lyaut. From the Early Days of the Kast 
India Company. With Coloured Maps. 4s. 6d. 

The Physiology of the Senses. By Professor 
McKenprick and Dr. Syop@sass, With Illustrations, 
4s. 6d, 

Chapters in Modern Botany. By Professor Parnick 
Geppes, With Illustrations. 3s, 6d. 

Logic, Inductive and Deductive. By Witt Minto, 
late Professor of Logic, Univ aoe of Aberdeen. With 
Diagrams. 48, 6d, 


Artuur THomsoy, 


A full list and all details relating to this Series sent on 
application to the Publisher. 


* Keys to these Works supplied to Authenticated Teacher 8 on written Application. 


* DETAILED CATALOGUES SENT GRATIS BY POST ON APPLICATION. 





Lonpon: 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE SrreeT, W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


** Who does not welcome ‘ Templ Rav?’ ”’—Jonn Buu. 


NOTICE.—THE JANUARY ISSUE 


(commencing a New Volume) of 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


may now be obtained at all Booksellers and Railway 
Bookstalls. It contains, among other articles of 
interest LETTERS of EDWARD FITZGERALD to 
FANNY KEMBLE, 1871-1883—THE JEW and the 
JEWEL—LUTTRELL—AN OLD SOCIETY WIT, by 
Mrs. Anprew Crosse—PRIOR GILBERT'S SISTER— 
SOME BEAUTIES of COWPER—LETTERS from a 
VRENCH ATELIER—“* WITH COMPLIMENTS and 
THANKS ”—and LADY JEAN’S VAGARIES, Chaps. 
IX,-XI, 
net - is abundant proof in the January number of 
Tei Bar that this world-renowned magazine is still likely 
to hold its own,” —Derham Chron'ele , December 28, 1894, 


NEW :——C 





WORKS. 


SECOND EDITION, 


A MEMOIR of MRS. 


AUGUSTUS CRAVEN, Author of “Le Reécit dune 

Seur.”’ With Extracts from her Diaries and Corres- 

pondence. By MARIA CATHERINE BISHOP, In 

2 vols,, crown 8vo, with Portraits of Mrs, Craven, 21s. 
THIRD EDITION, 


HENRY WooD, 
CHARLES W. WOOD. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with 
3} Portraits and 64 Llustrations, 6s, 
“Mrs. Wood had a career of so singular a fame 
biography must needs attract considerable attention. 
cover to cover there is not a dull page.’ 


NOW READY, 

7 ry ~Y 

FORTY YEARS at the 
POST OFFICE, 1850-1890, A Personal Narrative. By 
FREDERICK KE. BAINES, C.B. In 2 vols., large 
crown 8vo, with Diagrams, Xc., 21s, 

“The author gives a full and graphic account of the 
Parcel Post system,-and of its memorable ‘first day.’ 
The train, the boat, and the modern coach, in so far as 
they do the work of the Post Office, are also fully noticed. 
The submarine cables have a chapter to themselves; and 
a copious appendix gives statistical and technical informa- 
tion. The work has, in some parts, as much interest as 
romance, and, in others, the value and importance of a 
well- written history of one of the greatest institutions of 
our time,”’—Dai/y News. 


NOW READY. 


NOLLEKENS and his 


TIMES, By JOHN THOMAS SMITH, formerly Keeper 
od the Prints and Drawings in the British Museum. 
Kdited by EDMUND GOSSE, In 1 vol., demy svo, 
with Portrait, 15s, 
NOW READY, 


MEMOT RSofan A UTHOR 


By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A., Author of 
* Recreations of a Literary Mz = * “ithe Lives of the 
Sheridans,”’ &e, In 2 vols., demy vo, with Portrait, 28s, 
“The author gossips in a light and agreeable way about 
notable people he has known and noteworthy incidents 
which have come under his observation in the course of a 
singularly active and remarkably varied literary career. 
The whole book is eminently readable and entertaining.” 


Daily News, 
NOW READY, 
r 7 > 
The LIVES of JAMES 
HOLMES and JOHN VARLEY. By ALFRED 
THOMAS STORY, Author of “The Life of John 
Linnell.” In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 14s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY. * 
LADY JEAN’S VAGA- 
RIES, In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s, 
NOW READY, 


CORNISH DIAMONDS. 


By ELIZABETH GODFREY, Author of “’Twixt Wocd 


and Sea,” &c, In 2 vols,, crown Syo, 
NOW READY. 


A FAMILY ARRANGE- 


MENT, By the Author of “Dr, Edith Romney. In 
3 vols., crown Svo, 


that her 
From 


—Jueen, 


VOTICE.—On WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
EAST LYNNE (350th Thousand), 


he t 7 w is of MRS, HENRY WOOD'S 
NOVELS 1 rea t all RBooksell in red cloth, gilt 
let lon side, 28. 64, ; and in « iit ling, 2s. 





Ricuarp BentiEy & Son, New Burlington Street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen 





THE AAS. 
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Now READY. 


Vo!. I. 


OF THE 


POETICAL 
WORKS 


Ok 


SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 


Selected and Edited, with Introduction 


and Notes, 


BY 


ANDREW LANG. 


In 2 vols., crown 8vo, price 5s. in cloth ; or, 
6s. half-bound. 


Uniform with the Dryburgh Edition of the 


Waverley Novels. 


[ Vol. IL, ready Feb, 1. 


NOW READY. 


Part III. 


or A 


DICTIONARY 
OF BIRDS 


BY 


ALFRED NEWTON, 


M.A., F.RS., 


Professor of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy 
in the University of Cambridge. 


Assisted by HANS GADOW, F.R.S 


With Contributions from Ricuarp LypeKKErR, 
B.A., F.R.S., Cuantzs S. Roy, M.A., F.R.S., 
end R. W. Suvreipt, M.D. 





To be completed in Four Parts. 


Demy 8yo, Illustrated, price 7s. 6d. each net. 


CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


New Parts, 4to, paper covers. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES, 


Founded mainly on the materials collected by the Philo- 
logical Society. 
D-DECEIT. Edited by Dr. MURRAY. 3s, 6d. 
DECEIT-DEJECT. Edited by Dr. MURRAY. 2s. 6d. 
F-FANG. Edited by HENRY BRADLEY, M.A, 


The Delegates of the Press have arranged for the punctual 
issue of the letters D and F in Quarterly Sections. One 
Section at least, consisting of 64 pages, will be published 
quarterly at Half-a-Crown, 





2s. Gd 


Just published, in 3 vols., cloth, 42s 


PLATO'S REPUBLIC. The Greek Text. 
Edited, with Notes and Essays, by the late Professor 
B. JOWETT, M.A., Master of Balliol College, Oxford, 
and LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., Emeritus Professor of 
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Blachford—ozxe dealing with the ingenuity 
and activity of Golightly in fanning the 
agitation against Zract XC. and bringing 


Tne Epritor cannot undertake to return, or | the Four Tutors together; the other, which, 


to correspond with the writers of, rejecte 
manuscript. 


d| if possible, is racier, describes how Lewis 


| and Morris raced round Oxford without their 
| breakfasts (it was a Vigil) to stir up opposi- 


It is particularly requested that all business | tion against granting an honorary degree 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, | to a distinguished American, who happened 
Sc., may be addressed to the Punuisuer, | to be an Unitarian, and how the degree was 


and not to the Eprror. 


LITERATURE. 


Life ant Letters of Dean Church. Edited by 
his Daughter, Mary C. Church. With a 
Preface by the Dean of Christ Church. 
(Macmillans ) 

ArparENTLY Dr, Church is to be a mystery 
tothe end. His daughter “aimed at a book 
of letters rather than a complete biography”; 
his son-in-law, in his sketch of “‘the mind 
that is to be found in them,” deliberately 
passes over ‘‘his place and work in the 
field of theology.” ‘‘ The consideration of 
his thought and teaching in theology would, 
by reason of those demands and oppor- 
tunities which make the difference between 
theology and every other science, carry this 
essay deep into the full consideration of 
traits purely moral and spiritual.” The 
sketch by Canon Scott Holland, which tells 
us most, leaves us uncertain as to the 
character of his work at St. Paul’s. He 
was an ideal dean, for his canons looked up 
to him, and he knew how to be strict with 
vergers and choristers, and got on very 
well with both his bishops; but he had 
‘‘no formal initiative,” everything had to 
be done in the very best way to satisfy him. 
“ His dissatisfaction was a final objection, 
the matter must be dropped. All this would 
happen almost in silence ; certainly without 
much argument.” Later on, we hear that, 
when his health compelled him to with- 
draw from the pulpit to his study, he still 
continued to act as a second conscience to 
men in high station. Apparently there are 
no unprinted letters which would throw 
light on this side of his life, or enable us 
to test the impression that as a conscience 
for other men he rather resembled the 
sign which was given to Socrates, that never 
bade and often forbade. There isa very 
impressive page in the preface on some- 
thing 

“which lay further back in his character than 

cither his patience or his power of anger, and 

which, Canon Scott Holland tells us, reminded 
some of ‘the wrath of the Lamb.’ He seemed 
to bear about with him a certain hidden, 
isolating, constraining, and ennobling fear, 
which quenched the dazzling light of many 
things that attract most men—a fear which 





smuggled through by the Vice-Chancellor 
while the undergraduates were storming at 
Jelf through the memorable Commemora- 
tion of 1843, when the prize poems could 
not be recited. At the time Church and 
his friends thought that it was the Vice- 
Chancellor who was discredited by the 
affair, and expected to have the surrep- 
titious degree annulled. We are not told 
how the matter ended. Thero is a graver 
note of disapproval in an extract about 
Morris and Lowis (afterwards the translator 
of St. John of the Cross), who used to meet 
Ward and Bowyer, the defenders of every- 
thing which wise men gave up, and ‘talk 
strong.’ Another confirms Pusey’s estimate 
of the deterioration of most ‘'’verts,”’ though, 
according to Church, the deterioration was 
only temporary. ‘No letters of 1816 
have been preserved,” which is a pity, 
for it was the year of the foundation 
of the Guardian, when Church reviewed the 
Vestiges of Creation to the admiration of 
Owen. A reference to the date of the 
review would have been acceptable, and we 
might have been told whether the reviewer 
as well as his biographer ascribed that once 
famous book to Lyell. 

In 1847 Church went to Greece to stay 
with his uncle, Sir Richard Church, and 
then to Constantinople, returning by Corfu 
and Italy. His letters during this poriod 
are given very fully, and they are the best 
kind of letters of travel: those which 
describe the motley Greek political life of 
the day in the Chamber and the coffee house 
will furnish more than one footnote to future 
histories of modern Greece. Throughout 
the writer is preoccupied, willingly, with the 
picturesque outside of things: there are few 
reflections, nothing of the solemnity of temper 
of Newman’s momentous tour with Hurrell 
Froude. Once or twice Church notices 
points like the contrast between English and 
Russian behaviour in church, and, without 
giving an opinion of his own, observes that 
during the first flush of enthusiasm for 
Pius IX. everybody thought it too good to 
last. 

The later letters on public affairs are 
rather like Spectator articles in undress. Of 
course, they are scrupulously fair. At the 
outset of the American War he was inclined, 








as many Northerners had been, to hail the 


would have to be clean got rid of before time- | prospect of separation which would end the 


— or unreality could have a chance with 
im,”’ 

The letters hardly illustrate this side 
of Dr. Church at all: they illustrate 
abundantly his saving sense of humour. 
It would have been interesting if there had 


| 
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} 





responsibility of New England for slavery ; 
he was very much impressed by the Northern 
victory. There is nothing to tell us what 
he thought of the attempt to admit the 
emancipated slaves to political and even 
social equality. In the same way we have 


been materials to trace the movements of so | some very shrewd and characteristic remarks 
rarea mind during the time between the| during the Vatican Council about the poor 
publication of Zract XC. and his settlement | French bishops who wero helpless when 


at Whatley. 


All we have are two most confronted with their own fine language, 


entertaining letters to the future Lord| and also about the sudden “ precipitation ” 








of dislike to the ways of the Roman Curia 
which gave the real meaning to the opposi- 
tion. Thereis nothing to show that he took 
any interest in the “ Old Catholics.” It is 
true that, when that body of distinguished 
ecclesiastics, with their equally distinguished 
sympatbisers, were cackling most busily over 
their addled egg, Church was fully occupied 
and much oppressed by the task of settling 
into his new deanery. 

But, upon the whole, the letters do give 
the impression that tho writer took only 
a transient interest in transitory things. 
Arnold’s letters, for instance, come much 
nearer to a continuous commentary on the 
life of the time. Another impression is a 
sort of aloofness, of irony, of reserve. Tho 
letter in which he announces his first article 
on St. Anselm to his mother is really re- 
markable in this way. Of course ho had to 
allow for her Protestantism; but, viewed from 
inside, St. Anselm is not without attractions 
for Protestants. It was Church’s own choica 
to present his subject from the outside as 
a picture of the cat-and-dog life an arch- 
bishop had to live in the eleventh century. 
He wrote in the same detached way about 
his children, almost as a neutral observer 
might. He found his son odd and his 
daughters interesting : whon the former was 
dying he appears to have discovered, for 
the first time, that he had been an affec- 
tionate son. There can be no doubt he 
himself was an affectionate friend, but he 
writes of Newman almost drily. When the 
time came for the Apologia, what struck 
him most was the pain of the performance 
and the risk of failure; he also wished from 
the first to have the history of Newman’s 
religious opinions detached from the con- 
troversy with Kingsley. Again, he felt 
more strongly than most on his side that, 
after the Bulgarian atrocities, it would be 
a crime to support the Turks; but in the 
extracts from his letters he keeps entirely to 
the tone of unimpassioned curiosity: he . 
seems to care more for the impression that 
Disraeli’s rd/e at Berlin made upon Newman 
than for its political results. 

The letters to Newman and to Asa Gray, 
when he yielded to pressure and accepted 
the Deanery of St. Paul’s, are among the 
few in which he lets himself go. That to 
the American botanist is decidedly the 
fuller and more expansive. The whole 
correspondence is very interesting and cha- 
racteristic. Church entered so intelligently 
and affectionately into studies which lay 
quite out of his own line, and had such a 
keen sympathy with the labours which he 
could never undertake of a work de longue 
haleine, like Dr. Gray’s on the Compositae : 
he so evidently valued the friendship, which 
had to be kept up under conditions he felt to 
be burdensome—almost every letter begins 
with an apology for not having written 
before. Another correspondence with the 
present Vicar of Leeds has several note- 
worthy traits. There is an estimate of 
Stanley (pp. 293-4) scrupulously impartial, 
with one shrewd remark that if he had 
lived earlier he would have counted, like 
Scott and Wordsworth, among the precursors 
of the Oxford Movement. It may be com- 
pared with a note to Mozley in 1865: 


‘He seems to me in the position of prophet 
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and leader, full of eagerness and enthusiasm 
and brilliant talent, all heightened by success— 
but without a creed to preach.” 
A letter to Lord Blachford tells us that it 
was one of the defects of Mozley, like 
Stanley, to bo ‘‘somewhat of a despiser.” 
To judge by a letter to Gray on Bacon, 
Church seems to have been a little of a 
despiser himself. He was irritated by 
Spedding’s laborious apologies for the 
shabby side of Bacon’s career, till he could 
not realise how public-spirited and even 
large-hearted a statesman fell in him: 
considering, too, how often and how 
diligently he went over the parts of the 
Instauratio, with which it was possible for 
such a man to make progress at such a time, 
it is rather severe of his biographer to 
complain that ‘‘ he did no real work.” He 
was not oxactly either a man of science or 
even a philosopher: he drew up a magni- 
ficent prospectus for a joint stock company 
of researchers, which he did not live to see 
founded. The company has done a very 
good business, not quite on the lines of the 
prospectus which helped to float it. One 
always feels that with Church severity was 
an instinct and justice a conquest. It was 
a costly conquest too. Here is a character- 
istic utterance to Mozley : 


“I should like to have other talks with you 
also, ¢.y., this Final Court of Appeal business, 
about which I cannot satisfy myself at all. I 
do not like clerical judges; and if there is to 
be a creed at all, this legal way of dealing 
with theology reduces it to an absurdity.” 

Ileow unanswerable that is and how in- 
effective. When Zssays and Reviews ap- 
peared, he was apparently satisfied to state 
in a private letter the questions which in 
his opinion it raised, and would have to be 
dealt with. He did not attempt to give any 
immediate guidance to the swarm of puzzled, 
angry orthodox who buzzed about the 
bishops; he left them to find a standard- 
bearer in Pusey and a trumpeter in Burgon. 
Many years after, when a lady asked whether 
the clergy had been doing their duty in 
allowing 2obert Elsmere to take the religious 
world by surprise, he replied in substance 
that the clergy as a body were quite in- 
competent to deal with Biblical criticism 
and its spiritual results, if any, and did well 
to leave both alone: he refrained from 
adding that thoy set an excellent example 
to lady novelists. When he was reading 
for a fellowship, it was a great wish of his 
“to lay the foundations of his mind amid 
the works of Bishop Butler’’; he also found 
something ‘‘in Maurice and his master 
Coleridge, which wakened thought more 
than any other writings almost.” There 
are several letters on theological subjects 
to Mr. Mules and the Principal of Hertford 
College, which give us glimpses of what | 
he thought of matters on which he did not | 
preach. He laid quite as much stress on | 
our ignorance as Butler, and probably had | 
a keener eye for the ever-widening range of | 


questions which he thought unanswerable. | 
He entered fully into one side of Coleridge, | 
the side in which he traced out thesis and | 
antithesis, and was a solvent of traditional 
dogmatism: he never entertained Cole- 


ridge’s ambition to complete a speculative | 





reconstruction of theology. He had such a) Obviously, were crowns all of one pattern 
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‘strong conviction that theology was not a 


subject to argue about that one is surprised 
at his unfeigned respect for the body of 
doctrine which the Fathers who argued so 
confidently bequeathed to the Church. The 
reason for this inconsistency, if it was one, 
may have been that, though his keen eyes 
ranged widely, he seldom took systematic 
views. Thus, in 1857, he imparts a dis- 
covery made in reading Perthes’ Life and 
Letters, that the ‘‘ wild German thinkers” 
of the first quarter of the century were not 
without ‘‘much real goodness and often 
strong religious feeling.” In 1879 he re- 
flects that the Council of Constancs “is a 
turning-point worth knowing about,” and 
resolves to look it up in Milman. Shirley, 
who was appointed to the chair of Stanley, 
the only preferment Church ever coveted, 
was not a man of gonius, but he had more 
of the temper of a student. 

Two or three more points deserve to be 
noticed. He disapproved of the Ritualists, 
though his indignation at the one-sided way 
in which they were treated from the 
Kuightsbridge to the Lincoln judgment 
never cooled. He lived just long enough 
to commend that achievement of the prelate 
whose chair he might have filled. The 
happiest part of his life was spent at 
Whatley, especially after he could afford to 
travel, whore he got on well with the poor, 
though, or because, he was always shy of 
them. Tho greater part of the letters of this 
period relate to his travels in Switzerland. 

G. A. Srucox. 





Odes, and Other Poems. By William Watson. 
(John Lane.) 


Mr. Wartson’s new collection is varied in 
subject, but contains no innovation on his 
regular manner. His postical principles 
are by now probably matured, and are not 
likely to change. He is a warier Words- 
worth, ever on his guard against twaddlo 
and prolixity, his master’s besetting sins. 
Sometimes, perhaps, in his zeal, he now 
goes too far, and might fairly allow himself 
more words for his thought. However, he 
is never obscure on purpose, like some who 
think thus to look Shaksperian; and his 
sense is usually too sensible to need a veil. 
Usually, not always; for sometimes ho in- 
dulges in conceits which look all the queerer 
expressed in his statuesque language. Take 
the close of his first Ode: 
** And not uncrowned with honours raw 
My days, and not without a boast shall end ! 
For I was Shakspere’s countryman ; 
And wert not thou my friend ?’’ 

Now here, possibly, ll. 3 and 4 are both 
meant for the ‘“ boast,” but the “ For” 
seoms more elegantly to refer 1. 3 to 1 and 
4to2. Thecompliment to Mr. Hutton may 
pass ; hyperbole is the soul of compliment. 
But can any man, any poet even, feel that 
being a compatriot of the Bard is any special 
personal boast or any crowning honour ? 
That blessing is shared by so many millions. 
It reminds me of the amateur apostles 
whom I hear under my windows urging 
the public to subscribe pence to keep them 





in idleness by promising that in Heaven 


one and all shall ‘‘ wear a golden crown.” 


the universal headdress, we should fondly 
regret, some our comfortable smoking-caps, 
others their superlative chimney-pots, or 
killing bonnets. ‘‘ Shakspere’s country- 
man” is therefore too much of a flourish, 
unless meant as a grown-up variant on the 
familiar, ‘‘ But I was born a Christian 
child,” in which case it is rather flat. 
The four Odes are Horatian in character— 
indeed, the last is a version of the favourite. 
Rectius vives, Licini, somewhat too much 
amplified here and there perhaps, but asa 
whole, what translations rarely are, poetry 
which at first hand would still be fine poetry. 
For instance the third stanza, where we will 
mark the pure interpolations in italics : 
** Most rocks the pine that soars afar 

When Jeaves are tempest-whirled. 

Direst the crash when turrets are 
In dusty ruins hurled. 
The thunder loveth best to scar 
The bright brows of the world.”’ 


In tho last stanza : 


** When life’s straits roar and hem thee sore, 
Be bold ; naught else avails, 
But when thy canvas swells before 
Tco proudly prospering gales, 
For once ba proud with coward’s lore, 
And timely reef thy sails.’’ 
the nautical metaphor imported into the 
rebus angustis of the first line is a distinct 
improvement, both as balancing the succeed- 
ing metaphor and at once recurring to the 
motif of the first stanza. Mr. Watson’s last 
four lines are admirable. 

‘The First Skylark in Spring” is a fine 
poem indeed, dignified, sweet, and highly 
finished. Wordsworthian in feeling and 
character, it has many inspired phrases 
which are worthy of ‘‘In Memoriam.” 
‘Lakeland Once More” is an experiment 
in elegiac metre, of course unrhymed, and of 
course a failure. The English pentameter 
always seems to end with a contemptuous 
jerk or gibo—a sort of yah! Nowhere is 
the want of rhyme so distressing to our 
pampered ears. ‘Domino quo Vadis” is 
an important piece in heroic couplets, 
based on a legend of St. Peter in the 
First Persecution. The theme is worked 
out with much sustained force, and many 
of the lines have extraordinary power. 
Thus the Church is “the panting huddled 
flock whose crime was Christ,” . 
“flung to the lions to make mirth For 
dames that ruled the lords that ruled 
the earth.” I will cite just two more 
couplets—‘‘ ‘ More light, more cheap,’ they 
cried, ‘we hold our lives Than chaff the 
flail, than dust the whirlwind drives,’” and 
‘Let us, His vines, be in the winepress 
trod, And poured a beverage for the lips of 
God.” 

The remaining poems are shorter, mostly 
lyrics. None are equal to the two or three 
masterpieces which Mr. Watson has already 
achieved, and which he is never likely to 
better. The title, “‘Song in Imitation of 
the Elizabethans,” might, I think, have 
been transferred from the not very satis- 
factory poem it adorns to that beginning 
‘‘ Bid me no more to other eyes,” which has 
a far truer ring. ‘A Study in Contrasts 
is excessively clever, and the blank verse 
good, save that it perhaps leans too much 
to Tennyson’s trick of three-word lines. It 





is a profoundly discriminating description 
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of cat-and-dog nature and all they sym- 
bolise, in which we are glad, but not sur- 
prised, to see the cat has the best of it. The 
New National Anthem, ‘‘God Save our 
Ancient Land,” will never do: it reads like 
a parody on the old one, which itself reads 
like a burlesque on some still older one now 


extinct. ‘ Tell me not now” is one of Mr. 
Watson’s prettiest songs; and in ‘‘ A Riddle 
of the Thames,” a mere graceful trifle, we 
find his descriptive powers at their best. 
Of the sonnets, we need only say that they 
do not fall below his usual standard. 

That Mr. Watson is a poet no one now 
doubts: a thoughtful, accomplished, and 
judicious poet—in fact, a warier Words- 
worth. My only doubt is whether he is 
sympathetic enough: whether his beautiful 
lines charm as they ought to charm. It is 
a pure question of fact, of fact which hardly 
allows of explanation. For myself the only 
lines of Mr. Watson’s that have stuck in 
my memory are some from his sweet little 
lyric, “‘ Strange the world around me lies.” 
I remember the gist of most of his poems, 
but none of the words. Is this the case 
with other readers? Do people mumble 
scraps of Mr. Watson to themselves as they 
do their favourite morsels of Byron, Camp- 
bell, and Tennyson? I do not know; but 
I want to know. Because if they do, then 
he possesses the crowning attribute of a 
poet; and his work—that is, a tithe of it, 
which for any poet is a large proportion— 
will live. 

E. Purcett. 








Memoirs of the Duchesse de Gontaut, Gou- 
vernante to the Children of France during 
the Restoration, 1773-1836. Translated 
from the French by Mrs. J. W. Davis. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Tuz Duchesse de Gontaut was born in 1773. 
She wrote these Memoirs eighty years 
afterwards. In that long interval of time 
she had experienced many vicissitudes of 
fortune: had known exile and poverty, had 
occupied an important and envied place at 
court, had followed the elder branch of the 
Bourbons into a second and more hopeless 
exile. Sunshine and shadow, such had 
been her life; but in the service of the ill- 
starred Bourbons the sunshine was brief 
and checkered, and the shadow long-lasting 
and deep. 

That her Memoirs have contributed any 
important new facts in the history of her 
time, or thrown unexpected light upon the 
facts already known, can scarcely perhaps 
be said. Such interest as they possess—and 
they are very interesting—is not political. 
No doubt once and again, when the ruin of 
the monarchy was imminent, Charles X. 
heard from her lips words of sobriety and 
wisdom. But generally she disclaims all 
pretensions to statecraft, all special know- 
ledge of state secrets, and is not prone to 
pass judgment upon the world’s affairs. 
How then is her work interesting? It is 
interesting, as I conceive, in the first place, 
as a piece of self-portraiture: because it 
gives us the picture of a lady of the 
old régime, brave in adversity, not unduly 
elated in prosperous days, and always 





gracious, tactful, kindly, aad self-devoted. 
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It is interesting, in the second place, because 
the accidents of life, and particularly her 
position at court, brought her into close 
contact with the royal family of France, so 
that she takes us, as it were, into daily 
familiar intercourse with them. And she 
witnessed, a not unmoved spectator, several 
scenes that will be for ever memorable in 
history. 

Her father had superintended the edu- 
cation of Louis XVI. She herself was 
educated, with the Orleans princes, by 
Mme. de Genlis, and took part, quite as 
a child, in the gaieties of the French 
court—where Marie Antoinette used to call 
her ‘‘ Little Mouse.” When the Revolution 
broke out, her mother and she followed 
the stream of the emigrant nobles—hoped 
for a moment to re-enter France with 
the invading Brunswick, were involved in 
the flight of the defeated coalition, and 
finally found a refuge in England. Here, 
in spite of her poverty—or, perhaps, rather, 
as one is entitled to believe, because of it— 
she experienced a “ kindly and cordial” 
hospitality, and ‘‘ formed that strong attach- 
ment to England” for which, as would 
appear, she was sometimes reproached by 
her compatriots. The young woman, with 
her French vivacity, her tact, her kindli- 
ness, made many friends, was received, and 
evidently on terms of equality, by the best 
English society. George III. spoke kindly 
words to her, and did not limit his good 
offices to words alone, She read 7Zé/émaque 
to Pitt. She was on familiar terms with 
Arthur Wellesley. She listened to Sheridan’s 
glittering talk. The Prince Regent, whose 
claim to be considered the first gentleman 
in Europe has been so savagely disputed, 
treated her with grace and courtesy. 

‘One evening I was at Lady Salisbury’s 
with Lady Clarendon, who wished to go fora 
moment to the house of her sister, Lady Mary- 
borough. Shesaid she would come back for me 
in a few minutes. Not wishing to keep her 
waiting, I went down into the hall, The 
Prince Regent came down, saw me, 
and asked if he could serve me in any 
way. I made a bow, and excused myself. 
‘If your carriage has not come yet, pray take 
mine,’ he said, offering his hand. I drew back, 
and said, very respectfully, but with a gesture 
of refusal, ‘I will wait, Monseigneur, if you 
please.’ ‘Oh, Madame,’ he said with a gracious 
smile, ‘if I venture to offer you my carriage, 
be assured that I proposed to get up behind.’ 
At this moment a footman announced that 
Lady Clarendon’s carriage was waiting for me; 
the Prince made his own carriage draw back, 
and gave me his hand to assist me into mine, 
opening the door for me himself. Very few 
sovereigns would have done this at all, and I 
know of none who would have done it so 
gracefully.” 

At last, after long years, there came to 
these French exiles a day of days—a day 
never to be forgotten—“ a great day,” says 
the loyal Mme. de Gontaut, ‘‘ which filled 
my heart with joy, such as comes to us 
but rarely in a lifetime.’ The Corsican 
usurper had abdicated. Louis XVIII. had 
consented to return to Paris as king. All 
was joy and jubilation. Among the persons 
who accompanied the restored monarch back 
to France—and by his special order—was 
Mme. de Gontaut. It wasa changed France 
to which she returned, after an exile, with 








one short break, of some twenty years. 
She herself presented an outlandish appear- 
ance to her Parisian friends : 


“They inquired gaily what could be the 
reason of the great quantity of gold pendants 
which were the only ornaments of my black 
spencer, and the cuffs on my sleeves. I 
explained that they were all the fashion in 
London, and that the Duke of Wellington had 
brought them to me from Spain. ‘She is 
very proud of them,’ said Mme. de Valence, 
laughing ; ‘ the Duke of Wellington is her hero, 
and I can quite understand it.’”’ 


Again, she says: ‘‘ I had thought my dress 
very elegant in London, and wore it again 
at the Tuileries, only without feathers, and 
every one took me for a foreigner.” 

It was in the spring of 1817 that Mme. 
de Gontaut was appointed gouvernante to the 
child about to be born to the Duc and 
Duchesse de Berry. The place of governess 
to the Children of France was one of great 
honour, but also of great responsibility, and 
involving constant attendance on her royal 
charges—an attendance so constant, indeed, 
that when Mme. de Gontaut’s husband 
was dying she could not obtain leave to 
visit him. She probably owed her appoint- 
ment to the personal regard and respect of 
Louis XVIII., and of the Duke and 
Duchess, and to the credit with which she 
had brought up her own two daughters. 
It was an appointment, as already said, 
that naturally brought her into daily, almost 
hourly contact with the royal family, and 
made her a close partaker in their few joys 
and many sorrows. Thus, on the fatal 13th 
of February, 1820, when the Duc de Berry 
was struck down by the assassin’s dagger, 
it fell to her to carry his infant child to the 
dying man. 

‘* Madame came forward, took her child, and 
carried it to Monseigneur. He tried to em- 
brace her. ‘Poor child!’ he said, ‘may you 
be less unhappy than your father!’ He held 
out his arms as if in blessing. Madame gave 
the child back to me. She was still asleep, 
and I laid her down behind the pillow on 
Monseigneur’s bed.” 


Again, she was present—was, indeed, one 
of the chief witnesses—at that strange birth- 
scene, when the Comte de Chambord, ‘“ the 
miraculous child,” came into the world. 
And in 1830, during the July days, when the 
monarchy of the Elder Branch fell crumbling 
to pieces, she was, as one may say, in the 
thick ofthe ruins. Sainte-Beuve, reviowing 
Marmont’s Memoirs in 1852, contrasted 
Louis Napoleon’s then recent successful 
coup @état with the inept and abortive coup 
@état attempted by Polignac twenty years 
before. Even in this book, by a non- 
political woman, the imbecility of the 
rulers, tho total inadequacy of the measures 
taken for attack or defence, the hopeless 
moral and material disorganisation, are 
but too apparent. Her description of the 
court during those days of disaster is of 
the highest interest. ‘‘ How miserable it is 
to be a woman,” cried the young Duchesse 
de Berry, as the bells rang and the guns 
roared, aud she entreated the King to allow 
her to ride into Paris and show herself to 
the people. ‘‘She received no reply, save 
a stern command to stay where she was, 
and wait’’—a reply which “only exasper- 
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ated her the more.’’ She, with all her faults, 
was the man of the party, as she afterwards 
showed when trying to raise the standard 
of revolt inthe West. One smiles, perhaps, 
at the figure she presents as she stands, in 
the grey dawn, after the flight from Saiat- 
Cloud, ‘in riding habit, with little pistols 
at her belt”—answering the King, who 
asked why she was thus accoutred: ‘ To 
defend my children in case they are attacked.” 
But though one smiles—the King at thetime, 
we are told, smiled too—the smile is not a 
smile of pity, still less of contempt. If 
Louis XVI. and Charles X. had possessed 
more of her kind of courage, the history 
of France might have had to be written 


differently. 
Frank T. Marziats. 








Climbing in the ITimalayas. By W. M. 
Conway. Maps and Scientific Reports, 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


In this volume Mr. Conway completes the 
story of his journey, and lays out for us his 
scientific gleanings, which greatly enhance 
its value. Foremost among these en- 
hancements are the maps, the want of 
which was felt by every reader who tried 
to follow, in detail, his glacier exploration. 
They have been reduced from the skotch 
map made by him during his journey, and 
are now issued on the scale of half an inch 
toamile. This is something less than half 
that of the Swiss Siegfried, but certainly 
these Indian maps are not overcharged with 
minutiae. As Mr. Conway has himself 
pointed out, they have their shortcomings ; 
but in view of the immense area surveyed, 
and the extremely short time at the sur- 
veyor’s disposal, they strike us as a remark- 
able achievement. These are the first maps 
to give anything like a complete picture of 
even a fragment of the snowy region of the 
Karakoram Himalayas; for on the Indian 
Atlas the glaciers are merely little tails of ice 
ending in the valley, without indications of 
their natural sources in thenevé. But even 
now the work is only half done. The great 
nevé basins have not been really surveyed, 
which can only be done by actually climb- 
ing up to them; and for this in most cases 
there was no time. If one looks at these 
pictures of the Baltoro Glacier, and the two 
great ice streams that lead to and from the 
Hispar Pass, one sees scores of steep ribs 
holding up ice torrents right and left, each 
fed by great snowfields, the upper levels of 
which had to remain unvisited. Valuable 
as this map is in its way of showing how 
much the party saw, it is perhaps still more 
valuable in suggesting how much more 
remains unseen. 

The volume contains, besides, the experts’ 
reports on the specimens of rocks, on the 
plants, and on the butterflies and moths 
obtained by the expedition. There is also 
the list of altitudes measured by barometer, 
and the observations of Goiden Throne 
and K.; this last being put at 27,250 feet, 
which is 500 feet lower than the finding 
in the Great Trigonometrical Survey. As the 
Government surveyors determined the point 
from nine different stations, and with com- 





as Mr. Conway has elsewhere admitted, that 
this beautiful giant really tops 28,000 feet. 

Lieut.-Colonel Durand, lately British 

Agent at Gilgit, contributes a most interest- 
ing excursus on the country traversed by 
Mr. Conway. He draws a fascinating 
picture, not only of the glory of the 
mountains, but of the charm of the people, 
and speaks with something like enthusiasm 
of their cheery and manly character. There 
are Shiahs and Sunnis, and the worshippers 
of the mad Khalif, who were known 
of old as the Assassins ; but there is hardly 
a trace of fanaticism among any of them. 
They fight well, particularly behind in- 
trenchments ; but the inclination to murder, 
congenital in the Pathan, is in them con- 
spicuously absent. And the rulers are no 
less picturesque than the people. Here is 
a portrait of the Mehtar of Chitral, a type of 
the warrior prince, in a land where it is 
ever “‘the reddest sword that wins ”’: 
‘*The old Mehtar was a typical mountain chief, 
tall, handsome, distinguished-looking, with a 
princely bearing and a dignified courtesy to his 
guests; he was relentless, cruel as death, a 
past-master in dissimulation, and steeped to 
the lips in the blood of his brothers and rela- 
tions. But he ruled his country. I remember, 
when there was a delay in some posts reaching 
me, his tracing out the culprit, and what 
difficulty I had to prevent his selling the 
wretched man and all his family into slavery. 
There was no such thing as robbing the king’s 
guest with impunity. Iand others repeatedly 
travelled through the country without escort 
and generally unarmed.” 

The folk-lorist, too, will some day have 
a golden harvest in the Hunza and Nagyr, 
Chitral and Gilgit countries. The banshee 
wails round the towers of Chitral fort when 
aking is about to die. Horses are hag- 
ridden there, and sacred fires are lit, just as 
in these fortunate islands. Fairy drums 
sound on the roof of every castle. Fairies 
inspire witches who dream dreams and fore- 
tell the fate of princes. In Gilgit, the 
Dainyal, or inspired woman, is believed in 
as fully as is the Italian Strega in the 
Romagna Toscana, and is openly admitted 
to membership by prescribed rites. Colonel 
Durand, Warden of the Marches as he was, 
was saluted by one of these ladies, who, 
after inhaling the smoke of the sacred cedar, 
danced a mystic dance and prophesied 
smooth things of the British rule. Relics 
of dead faiths abound. Queer mysteries 
usher in seedtime and harvest. There are 
traces of tree worship. You are incensed 
with burning twigs on entering remote 
villages, and the women still cast boughs 
on the deserted altars of discrowned gods. 
Here is, indeed, a land of promise. 

Recinatp Huauegs, 








HAUPTMANN’S ‘ HANNETE.”’ 


Traumdichtung in zwei Teilen. 
(Berlin : 


TTannete. 
Von Gerhart Hauptmann. 
Fischer. ) 

Hannete. A Dream Poem, Translated by 
William Archer. (Heinemann. ) 

I garner from Mr, Archer’s Introduction 

that JZannete has already convulsed two 

continents. Inthe Fatherland, it has “set 





Paris, it has been produced at the Théitre 
Libre, where M. Jules Lemaitre praised it— 
for the magic-lantern ; while M. Francisque 
Sarcey thought it ‘‘puerile,” and turned with 
relief to the frank melodrama of ‘‘ Le Trésor 
des Radjahs.” In New York, on the other 
hand, owing to the very proper protest of 
Mr. Elleridge T. Gerry against the principal 
part being played by a nervous child of 
fifteen, it had ‘‘onlya brief run.” We are 
further told that the Emperor of Germany 
—no less a critic than a poet—has “ hailed 
in Hannete the beginning of a school of 
Christian drama”; and that M. Catulle 
Mendts “‘wept hot tears”—would Mr. 
Archer have had them cold?—at the 
affecting spectacle. 

When one turns from these varied adver- 
tisements to the play itself, it is difficult to 
understand exactly why it should have been 
thought desirable totranslate it. It may be 
that the public to which Mr. Archer appeals 
has been brought by a severe course of 
Norwegian pessimism into a proper condi- 
tion to appreciate a little German sentimen- 
tality. ButI can hardly think that even 
he considers the thing to have serious claims 
to consideration as a work of tragic art. 
Let me briefly, for it is not worth more, 
analyse it. 

The scene is laid in a kind of casual 
ward, with a group of more or less bruta- 
lised paupers for background. To them 
enter Gottwald, the village schoolmaster, 
carrying in his arms Hannete Mattern, a 
girl of fourteen, who has been ill-treated by 
her step-father, and has attempted to drown 
herself. A Sister of Mercy is sent for, and 
the girl appears to be dying. This is by 
way of prologue. The main substance of 
the play is an essay to represent dramatically 
the stages of Hannete’s delirium. It is, as 
Mr. Archer somewhat portentously puts it, 
“a study in child-psychology expressed in 
terms of dream-psychology.” A series of 
visions appear at the foot of Hannote’s 
bed: her drunken step-father, Mattern the 
mason ; her dead mother, who presents her 
with a phosphorescent cowslip, by way of 
TTinmelsschlisschen ; black angels and white; 
the Lord Jesus Himself, whom she confuses 
with theschoolmaster, she has secretly adored, 
for his hair “‘like flowering clover.” Finally 
comes, still in her dream, a sort of trans- 
formatioa scene, when she is clothed by the 
village tailor in a white silk gown and glass 
slippers, placed in a crystal coffin, raised by 
the Redeemer, and borne to heaven by 
angelic forms, with harps and singing. At 
this moment the visions vanish, and Hannete 
dies. 

I am not concerned with the acting 
capabilities of such a scheme. Possibly, 
on a Teutonic stage, it would not awaken 
associations of Pepper’s Ghost. But as a 
work of imagination, how does it stand the 
test, by which what so aspires to be called 
tragedy must be tried? In me I confess it 
moves neither pity nor fear. I can weep 
for Mamillius, but Hannete leaves me 
irresponsive. I am not quite sure what 
was the author’s design, but I can see that 
he has failed to accomplish it. If he wished 
to convey some intimation of ultramundane 
things, some whisper of the peace of those 
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he has attempted to soar to a pitch beyond 
the strength of his poetic wings. If, as is 
more probable, his object was the more 
human one, to render such a conception of 
the unseen world as might naturally be 
formed by a child of the temper and train- 
ing and under the conditions which he 
indicates, then he has raised a superstructure 
too elaborate for the theme to bear. The 
simple pathos of a child’s death-bed is 
matter that only an elect spirit here and 
there may dare to handle—so easily does it 
become tinged with the sentimental, the 
real; nor, as handled in Hannete, can it 
fail toremind us of Dickens in his tawdriest 
moods. 

‘‘So innocent, humane, and reverent a 
work of art,” comments Mr. Archer. I am 
not sufficiently acquainted with the modern 
developments of religious thought to know 
whether the — of a magic-lantern 
Christ upon the stage is generally accepted 
as ‘‘reverent.” Idare say itisso. But in 
any case itis not essential for a tragedy to 
be either ‘‘reverent”’ or ‘‘innocent.”” ‘‘ Lear” 
is not the one, nor ‘‘ The Cenci”’ the other. 
“Humane” certainly one would have it, 
but with the humanity of Terence, rather 
than that of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. 

Epmunp K. Campers, 








NEW NOVELS. 


Who was Lost and is Found, By Mrs.Oliphant. 
(Blackwoods. ) 


Jack Doyle’s Daughter. By R. E. Francillon. 
In 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Grandborough. By the Earl of Desart. In 
2 vols. (Chapman «& Hall.) 


A Perfect Fool. By Florence Warden. In 
2 vols. (White.) 


Absent yet Present. By Gilberta M. F. Lyon. 
In 3 vols. (Digby, Long & Co.) 


The Stranger Woman. By John Strange 
Winter. (White.) 


Tempest Torn, By Lt.-Col. Andrew Haggard. 
(Hutchinson. ) 


Torre is always something sweet and 
womanly about Mrs. Oliphant’s novels ; 
and her Jatest work has all the delicate 
charm and grace which characterise this 
accomplished writer’s stories. Robert 
Ogilvy has run away from home and con- 
sorted with lawless men, road agents and 
their like, in the Far West. Though not 
actually guilty himself, he becomes involved 
in a violent assault on the constabulary 
which ends in murder. Then he comes 
home to the mother who had watched and 
waited for him throughout the years. 
Presently the leader of the gang, in whose 
hands Robert is as potter’s clay, makes his 
appearance and forces himself upon Mrs. 
Ogilvy’s hospitality. The poor lady’s 
feelings are lacerated by the brutality and 
intemperance of her son and his friend, 
but she endures all with scarcely a murmur. 
The torture of seeing a dearly loved son the 
creature of a desperado is not enough: the 
latter uses violence. Then it is that Robert’s 
manhood re-asserts itself. The value of the 
story lies in its marvellously keen and 


character-sketch than that of Mrs. Ogilvy. 


Mr. R. E. Francillon writes of Bohemia, 
that world of art and freedom of which he 
knows so much; and he writes with know- 
ledge, and picturesquely. His latest story 
has not only cleverness, but it keeps, 
despite al] its intricacies and complications, 
well within the boundaries of the possible. 
It was no light achievement to steer through 
these mazes of incident without coming to 
grief. Of course, a story of this description 
demands the reader’s constant attention. 
Still, from the moment we are introduced to 
the quintet of young men, typical Bohemians 
all of them, each with his peculiar and well- 
marked differences, until we arrive at the 
last chapter, there is scarcely one serious 
break in the interest. Charley Bassett is, 
for a Bohemian, rich. He has £400 a 
year, and is cousin to a well-known baronet. 
He has no particular right to call himself a 
Bohemian, save the claim of common tastes 
with the artists, writers, and players with 
whom he foregathers. Dick Esdaile is an 
artist, poor, but with the halo of potential 
greatness around him;  Ulick Ronaine is an 
honest Irish doctor with more heart than 
brains; Robert Urquhart, a philosopher and 
student ; and Jack Doyle, a drunkard and 
outwardly a scamp. At the commence- 
ment of the story Charley Bassett is enter- 
taining the other men in his chambers at 
Gray’s Inn. From the window the friends 
watch a nurse in charge of a baby. A 
good deal of somewhat rough chaff is 
indulged in at the expense of this girl, 
both in her hearing and behind her back. 
At last she is persuaded to hand the 
infant to her tormentors. Their joking, 
however, ends seriously—in brief, the baby 
is left on their hands. It is a novel situa- 
tion; and the author, having got his idea, 
proceeds to work it out. It will be sufficient 
to say that he does this in a manner which, 
if it sometimes produces a sensation of 
exhaustion, rarely fails to interest. To 
attempt to follow the plot would be to court 
failure. One may not be particularly drawn 
to this class of novel; but it would be idle 
to dispute its ability, judging it for what it 
purports to be. 


Lord Desart uses the good old devices of 
melodrama with more skill and assurance 
than many contemporary practitioners 
of the art. The curtain of his prologue 
makes an effective picture. A weak 
woman, Lady Sybil Doulaix, has deserted 
her husband because she thinks the 
gold he has gone to seek in America has 
evaded him. Lord Charles Gomshall, 
her paramour, has fallen in an encounter of 
honour with Gerald Doulaix. The decree 
of divorce is pronounced, and the woman is 
to receive an annuity of £1900 on condi- 
tion that she never molests her husband or 
his child, whom she has forgotten. It is 
with this child that we have to do as the 
story unfolds itself. Doulaix has become a 
recluse, morbid and introspective. There is 
an old Hanoverian governess for the child; 
but the child rules the governess and her 
father as well. In course of time the 





accurate portrayal of maternal love and 


governess gets tired of her charge and 
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self-abnegation. It is a long time since | takes her leave. Then it happens that 
fiction has produced a more delightful | Doulaix rescues a woman, who turns out to 


be the daughter of an old neighbour, who 
has become submerged. She had incurred 
the anger of some Socialist doctrinaires lec- 
turing in Hyde Park by openly challenging 
their conclusions. This woman becomes 
the child’s governess, and ultimately her 
stepmother. A boy is born and the 
daughter loses the inheritance upon which 
she had counted, to her own discomfiture 
and to that of others. Now the first wife 
re-appears. She is full of malice and 
hatred, and instigates her daughter to 
poison the heir. The crime is averted by 
Gerald Doulaix; but he himself becomes a 
criminal. He strangles his deeply sinning 
wife. The book ends in the gloom which 
pervades it from first to last. It is interest- 
ing in a way, but against a certain rugged 
strength must be set its tawdriness and 
unreality. 


Christine Abercarne and her mother are 
in a sorry plight: they have lost their all. 
They must make a living somehow, and 
presently an advertisement in the Zimes 
asking for a lady with a daughter to under- 
take housekeeping suggests a way. Stifling 
their pride, they answer this advertisement, 
and soon they are installed at Wyngham. 
On the first night of their arrival, they are 
startled by hearing extraordinary noiges 
proceeding from the east wing. Bradfield, 
the master of the house, explains that 
he has in keeping a poor maniac. 
This supposed maniac is the son of an old 
bush friend of Bradfield, who, dying, left 
him heir to great riches, of which Bradfield 
is trustee. Everything really belongs to 
this unhappy youth. He is not mad, but 
he is deaf and dumb, the result of scarlet 
fever. His servant, Stelfox, helps him to 
regain the use of his faculties, and forthwith 
he falls in love with Chris, to whom Brad- 
field has lost his heart. The villainy is 
discovered, and Bradiield decamps to Aus- 
tralia. 4 Perfect Fool is far too diffuse ; 
still, it is not lacking in interest, and is at 
least wholesome. 


The art of watering down a story so as to 
present in three volumes that which does 
not contain nearly enough for one is an art 
in itself, and I never remember to have 
encountered so skilful an artist in this kind 
of performance as Miss Gilberta M. F. 
Lyon. The theme dealt with, and the method 
of its presentation, scarcely reconcile us to 
the poverty of the substance. Lara Mark- 
ham deliberately throws over the man to 
whom she is engaged, and whom, so far as 
such a creature is capable of loving, she 
loves, to marry his uncle, for no other 
reason than that she may enjoy immediate 
possession of his house and income, Then 
when the younger man, Ivan Marsac, loses 
his sight, it is calmly assumed by the 
father of the girl to whom he has become 
engaged that she must forthwith desert 
him, notwithstanding the fact that he has 
acted as a hero, if a Quixotic one, in 
allowing himself to be suspected of 
cherishing a Jiaison with a woman of no 
importance, rather than betray the fact that 
this woman is the wife of his uncle’s son : a 





son who has heen suppressed, so to speak, in 
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man’s early indiscretions. Exception, of 
course, need not be taken to the baseness of 


meander about in this flood of words: 
doubt such a crew could be got together, 
recruited from any street in Kensington, or 
Kennington for that matter. But somehow 
the author appears to identify herself with the 
lowaimsand gross worldliness of the children 
of her creation. It is a strange thing to 
say of so poor a book: but really much of 
it leaves as unpleasant a taste in the mouth 
as do the worst inventions of the French 
decadents, in that the miserable weaknesses 
of these pitiable creatures is set down 
almost as a thing of course. 


Vera Blount is heiress to an uncle who 
had lived and died in an out-of-the-way 
fishing village. Ona tho day she actually 
enters into possession of her inheritance, a 
letter is given to her which contains most 
distressing information, though as yet we 
are kept in the dark as to its purport. In 
time she takes up her abode in her uncle’s 
cottage. She is beautiful and attractive. 
She is kind to all her neighbours, but will 
not associate with them, until Roger Valliant 
takes forcible possession of her heart. But 
although she loves him, there is an insuper- 
able barrier between them. The information 
conveyed to her in that fateful letter has 
condemned her to celibacy. We ask our- 
selves what the barrier can be. Is it that 
the is illegitimate: that her father was a 
murderer or a forger, that her mother was 
a wanton? Is there a hopeless strain of 
madness in the family ? Is she marked down 
for vengeance if she dares to harbour a 
human love, and must her husband share 
her fate? Is some Nihilistic devilry at the 
root of it? In brief, what is it? It is none 
of these things, but something more terrible 
still. Those who despise happy endings 
will blame Mrs. Stannard for not giving us 
a tragic dénowement. If occasionally we 
detect padding in this novel, there are some 
extremely clever and even dramatic scenes 
in it. Wholesome stories like this are to 
be distinctly welcomed. 


What can be said for Colonel Haggard’s 
Tempest Torn? We have a set of detached 
and semi-detached men and women, huddled 
together on a P. and O. steamer outward 
bound. Captain Wentworth, who has 
married (and lost) an Italian opera singer, 
falls in love with Ethel Farquhar, the wife 
of his friend. At Malta he encounters his 
lost spouse at the opera, where she is 
playing tho leading part in “ La Favorita.” 
She recognises her husband, and obtrudes 
herself upon him at his hotel. Ethel, to 
simplify matters, takes a certain poison, 
which produces suspended animation, and 
ultimately death, if it were not for the 
intervention of an antidote. Meanwhile 
the peccant opera-singer pairs off with 
Judson, a chivalrous young lioutenant. 
Then we get pages upon pages of garrison 
life in India, 


James STantey Lirtrtx, 
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SOME BOOKS ON RUSSIA. 
(Fisher Unwin.) This 


of Stepniak’s pamphlets 
L. Voynich, and Felix 


Nihilism as it is. 
volume _ consists 


with an introduction by Dr. R. Spence 
Watson. It also contains translations of the 
letter sent by the Revolutionary Executive 
Committee to Alexander III. on his accession 
to the Throne (March 10, 1881), and cf the 
memorandum presented to Loris Melikoff by 
twenty-five of the leading Liberals of Moscow 
in March, 1880. If Stepniak be not the recog- 
nised leader of the Opposition, he is unques- 
tionably their foremost man—‘“‘ the head and 
front of their offending.” In the space at our 
disposal we must deal briefly with Stepniak’s 
pamphlets. Even the mere tourist on the 
Nevski Prospect must guess the truth, that the 
real Conservatives of Russia are not the fashion- 
ably dressed people he sees around him, but 
the peasants clad in sheepskins. Now as 
Russia is a land of peasants, if they wish to 
conserve autocracy, the will of the majority 
will prevail in Russia as elsewhere. Writing 
(as we infer from a footnote to p. 42) in the 
summer of 1890, Stepniak tells us that ‘‘ there 
is not at this moment a single section among 
the Russian  revolutionists which seriously 
looks to the peasantry for support.” The 
revolutionary movement ‘‘is exclusively 
an urban one, depending upon certain 
elements of the town population—partly on 
the working classes, but chiefly upon the 
educated class in general.” In his supplement 
to this pamphlet—which he entitles ‘‘The 
Beginning of the End”—his views as to the 
unreadiness of the rural population for a re- 
volution are considerably modified. He regards 
the terrible famine which fell on almost the 
whole of corn-growing Russia as the lever for 
the revolutionary party. ‘‘ Already twenty- 
five (by some calculations thirty-four) millions 
of peasants—that is to say, over a third of the 
taxpayers—are hopelessly ruined; possessing 
no longer either cattle, seed corn, or any other 
means upon which to exist and to pay taxes.” 
Whether the ruined peasantry make the 
Government (as Stepniak does) responsible for 
their calamity or not, they have now nothing 
to lose, and will therefore no longer be Con- 
servative. According to Stepniak, the only way 
out of the desperate condition of the country 
is to convoke a General Assembly with full 
powers. Pending its election, the Revolu- 
tionary Executive demand complete freedom of 
the press, of speech, of public meeting, and 
of election programmes. No Englishman—be 
he Conservative or Liberal—can deny the 
moderation of these demands. To Anarchists, 
representative government is only less hateful 
than autocratic government, and _ there- 
fore ‘‘there are no Anarchists in Russia,” 
But Stepniak’s position towards Anarchism is 
something more than negative. He points 
out that the world has invented no other furm 
of free state except constitutional monarchy or 
republic, ‘‘and so far no voices have been 
raised for a republic in Russia.” He is, there- 
fore, a constitutionalist, though an opponent 
of the present government. The goal of his 
efforts is the winning of a constitution for his 
native land. In his love of political liberty he 
is as fervid as even John Hampden and 
Algernon Sydney, but he sees that there are 
social questions demanding solution which did 
not exist two hundred years ago. The differ- 
ence between Stepniak and an enlightened 
supporter of autocracy is that the Nihilist 
recognises freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, and universal suffrage as all-sufficient 
weapons for the nation to work out its own 
salvation ; while the benevolent official believes, 
or professes to believe, in making people pros- 
perous by decrees and edicts from above. The 
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question will be asked, how does the Revolu- 
tionist work to realise his aims? re his 
means as moderate as his ends? We are so 
accustomed in England to the legal exercise of 
our rights as citizens, that we regard the appeal 
to bombs and dynamite as the mere work of 
criminals and cowards—wild beasts who stand 
hors de loi. A little reflection will, however, 
teach us that it is the height of injustice to 
contrast fora moment a Russian Nihilist with 
a French Anarchist. The dynamiter is fighting 
against freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, and universal suffrage: the Nihilist is 
fighting for them. But in his fight against “a 
gang of official brigands,” the Revolutionist 
does appeal to force, and, therefore, to means 
that would receive and deserve condign 
punishment in a free country. But on this 
subject let Stepniak speak for himself : 

‘*But we regard all such acts (ic, of the 
terrorists) as morally justifiable, and we are ready 
to defend them and acknowledge our moral 
solidarity with them, once people have been driven 
to commit them. In view of the cynical, bound- 
less despotism now rampant in Russia, every form 
of protest is lawful, and t there are outrages upon 
human nature so intolerable that violence becomes 
the moral duty of the citizens.’’ 


For an Englishman or American enjoying all 
the blessings of liberty to condemn the Russian 
Nihilist, would be like a man in perfect health 
exhorting a sick man on a bed of pain not to 
groan and not to toss, but to walk about with 
the same quiet dignity as he does. Possibly 
the tossing and the groaning will not hasten 
the restoration of the sick man to life and 
strength; but it is not for us, the favoured 
heirs of Western freedom, to criticise, much 
less to condemn, those less fortunately placed. 
Of one thing we may be sure, that Nihilists 
of the stamp of Stepniak prize liberty as God’s 
best gift to man. Stepniak has learnt the 
difficult lesson of toleration. He recognises the 
truth that ‘‘it is only by guaranteeing liberty 
to our opponents that we can secure our 
own. 


Alexander ITI. of Russia. By Charles Lowe. 
(Heinemann.) This biography is written with 
great care and strict impartiality. The facts 
are stated with accuracy and conciseness; the 
narrative is interesting, and the style to be 
commended. The author cannot, however, lay 
claim to the credit of any original research. 
He has compiled a useful and well-written book 
of reference on European history during the 
past thirteen years; but there is little, if any- 
thing, here, with which a reader of our daily 
and monthly papers will not be familiar. He 
has put together what others have written 
about the late Czar and Russia. But if the 
groundwork of the book be a mosaic, it is very 
cleverlydone. Thegreatmerit of Mr. Lowe is his 
calm and temperate tone. He adopts a happy 
mean between the ludicrous flatteries of Mr. 
Stead and the severe censures of Stepniak. He 
writes of the deceased nonarch—“ that lonely, 
incarcerated life’’—in the broad and charitable 
spirit which characterised Canon Wilberforce’s 
recent sermonin Westminster Abbey. Except 
on the principle of de mortuis nil nisi 
bonum, it is impossible to praise wunre- 
servedly the late Czar. Not to dwell on 
his ungenerous treatment of Prince Alexander 
of Bulgaria, the persecution of the Stundists 
is an indelible blot on his memory. The perse- 
cution of the Jews, financially the most 
powerful race in the world, brought with it 
its own punishment. No one who has read 
Mr. Haroid Frederic’s New Exodus is likely to 
forget the dramatic tale he there unfolds. The 
Stundists, the flower of the Russian peasantry, 
have had no such powerfal allies, either in the 
press or on the bourses of Europe, as their 
Hebrew brethren in persecution. No Lord 
Mayors have penned appeals, no Guildhall 
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meetings have been held on their behalf. Dr. 
Pobed6nostseff and the higher Orthodox clergy 
have worked their will on the helpless Stundis¢s, 
unchecked and unscathed even by criticism. 
It is pleasanter to turn from the ‘‘ Czar per- 
secutor’’ to the ‘‘Czar peacemaker.” Never 
did the Czar render a greater service to the 
cause of European peace than when he snubbed 
General Skobeleff. The conqueror of Geok- 
Tepé launched some very silly diatribes against 
Germany. He addressed a French audience 
in Paris. Great was the uneasiness; but this 
was dispelled when the official Gazette of St. 
Petersburg not only published a disclaimer, 
but also an order forbidding the future 
delivery of all political speeches by officers. 
Mr. Lowe devotes his concluding chapter to 
Nicholas II., whose reign there is ground for 
hoping will combine the best features in his 
father’s and his grandfather’s rule, 


Vera Barantzova. From the Russian of 
Sophia Kovalevsky. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 
This is a translation by Sergius Stepniak and 
Mr. William Westall, with a brief memoir of 
the author. Marie Bashkirtseff is a familiar 
figure to English readers; yet there can be 
little doubt that Sophia Kovalevsky was her 
intellectual superior. It happened that the 
stock of paper ordered for papering her father’s 
house proved insufficient ; and to get over the 
difficulty the walls of her nursery were covered 
with the detached sheets of a treatise on 
mathematics. The little girl would stand for 
hours gazing at the figures and formulae. The 
seed thus strangely sown bore a rich harvest, 
for Sophia became a renowned mathematician. 
The history of mathematics shows only one 
woman who can be compared with her— 
Signorina Maria Agnesi, an Italian girl, who 
preceded the Russian by two centuries. It was 
not until her thirty-fifth year that Sophia 
Kovalevsky indulged in literary work, and she 
published her first feuilleton in the Swedish 
language. Unfortunately her first success in 
fiction proved her last, for she died soon after 
its publication. She left bebind her, however, 
some MSS., one at least of which was complete, 
and that was the story now translated for the 
English reader. This gives us an insight into 
some episodes in modern Russian history, be- 
ginning with the emancipation of the serfs 
and ending with the revolutionary movement. 
We agree with Stepniak in preferring the 
homely earlier chapters to the more dramatic 
incidents at the close. We find the love-story 
of Vera and Vazilitzeff more attractive than 
the martyrdom of poor Vera, who marries 
Pavlenkoff, the Jew Nihilist, to save him from 
the dungeon of St. Peter and St. Paul. The 
chapters relating to Vera’s life in the country 
contain some charming descriptions of nature. 
Vera had gone to the house of her lover, 
Vazilitzev, who had been exiled to Siberia on 
account of his Liberal opinions. He stepped 
into the carriage with the gendarme, and thus 
began the journey to the land from which he 
was never to return: 


“The tinkling of the bells grew fainter and 
fainter, and at last was heard no more; and then 
followed a mournful silence, broken only by the 
intermittent harmonies of a fine spring morning. 
With bent head Vera wended slowly homeward. 
The blackberry bushes, which were now in flower, 
covered her with their petals, Big drops of per- 
fumed dew fell on her from the branches of the 
pine trees. A leveret sprang out of the field, and, 
sitting up on an anthill, drummed with his fore- 
paws a call to his kinsfolk, but as the young girl 
drew neur he darted into a thicket.” 


The translators are to be congratulated on 
giving the English public an opportunity of 
reading a work which must take high rank 
even in the brilliant fiction of Russia. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


A NEW novel by Mr. Marion Crawford, 
entitled The Ralstons, will be published next 
week by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., who will 
also issue Miss Edgeworth’s Castle Rackrent 
and The Absentee, forming together the first 
volume of the new series of ‘Illustrated 
Standard Novels.” 


Amone the other books to be issued by 
Messrs. Macmillan next week are The Politics 
of Aristotle, a revised text, with introduc- 
tion, analysis, and commentary, by Prof. Franz 
Susemibl, of Greifswald, and Mr. R. D. 
Hicks, of Trinity College, Cambridge; and a 
new book by Mr. W. Warde Fowler, entitled 
Summer Studies of Birds and Books. Mr. 
Fowler deals, among other subjects, with birds 
in Wales, the marsh warbler, wagtails, and 
birds’ songs. The volume is akin to the same 
writers’ ‘‘Tales of the Birds”? and ‘‘A Year 
with the Birds.” 


Mr. F. Manan has been long engaged in 
the compilation of a ‘‘Summary Catalogue of 
Western Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford which have not hitherto been cata- 
logued in the Quarto Series.” Vols. i. and ii. 
will consist of a new edition of the Old 
Catalogue of Bodleian MSS., by Dr. E. Bernard 
and others, published in 1697; vol. iii. 
(collections received during the eighteenth 
century) will be issued immediately; and the 
work will extend to six volumes in all. Among 
collections and correspondence summarised in 
the forthcoming volume are those of Grabe, 
Hody, Richard Rawlinson, Cherry, Bernard, 
Hearne, Thomas Smith, Thomas Carte, John 
Walker, Ballard, Browne Willis, and other 
eighteenth century scholars. Many of them 
are of considerable interest for the general 
history of Great Britain, and for colonial and 
foreign topography, as well as for the history of 
many branches of learning. 


Messrs. METHUEN will publish immediately 
a biography of Archbishop Laud, by the Rev. 
W. H. Hutton, of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
the official guardian of the Laudian relics there. 
He has been able to give much interesting 
matter which has never been published before. 


Mr. Pace, of Charterhouse, is completing his 
edition of Horace’s Odes in Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co’s ‘“‘ Classical Series” by adding those of the 
Epodes which are suitable for school reading. 
These will be ready in the course of a few 
weeks. Mr. Page has also undertaken to pre- 
pare for Messrs. Macmillan a complete edition 
of Horace for school use in one volume. The 
commentary will be abridged from his own 
edition of ‘‘ The Odes and Epodes,”’ from Prof. 
Wilkins’ edition of the ‘‘ Epistles and Ars 
Poetica,” and Prof. Palmer’s edition of the 
‘“‘ Satires,”” which also belong to the “ Classical 
Series.” 


Mr. HENRY JOHNSTON, author of “ The 
Chronicles of Glenbuckie’’ and ‘‘ Kilmallie,” 
has just given the finishing touches to a new 
work, to be entitled Dr. Congalton’s Will. 
While this book, like its predecessors, will 
depict the humour and pathos characteristic of 
Scottish country life, it will be diversified by 
several interesting incidents of a romantic 
nature, while the plot is ingenious and com- 
plicated. 


Mr. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON’s adventure story, 
‘* The Hispaniola Plate,” which is appearing in 
the St. James’s Budget, will be published shortly 
in volume form by Messrs. Cassell & Company. 


A story by Mr. Robert Watson, entitled 
Louise Reignier, dealing with criminal life in 
London and Paris, will be published this month 
by Messrs. Smith, Ainslie & Co, The volume 
will be illustrated with original drawings by 
Mr. Justus Hill, 





Mr. Eviiot Srook announces for early 
publication the eighth section of the History of 
the Deanery of Bicester, containing an account 
of the parishes of Ardly, Bucknell, Cavers- 
field, and Stoke Lyne. The same publisher 
will also issue next week The Great Problem: 
Man’s Place and Future Work in the 
Universe. 


Dr. Conan Doyie has undertaken to write 
a new series of short stories for the Strand 
Magazine, to be entitled ‘‘The Adventures of 
Brigadier Gerard,” the hero of which is a 
cavalry officer in Napoleon’s Grand Army. 


A NEw serial story, by Mr. Henry Frith, 
entitled ‘‘ Tracked by Thugs: a Treasure Hunt 
in the Himalaya,” will be commenced in next 
week’s number of Chums. 


MEssrs. BRENTANO, of New York, have just 
issued an edition of Mr. Eric Mackay’s Love- 
Letters of a Violinist, and Other Poems, with 
thirty-five full-page illustrations by Mr. James 
Fagan. The work is now in its eleventh 
edition in this country, completing the thirty- 
fifththousand. Several cheap editions have also 
been published ia America by Messrs. Lovell 
and the United States Book Company. 


Tue tendency of the literary borrower is 
amusingly illustrated in the matter of titles. 
There does not seem anything particularly 
likely to attract imitation in the title of 
Raymond's Folly. Yet within thirteen months 
after the appearance of a work under this title 
by Mr. B. Paul Newman, Mr. E. St. John Leigh 
follows his example. Moreover, within a 
year of the publication of Miss Geraldine 
Hodgson’s volume of short stories, entitled 
Vignettes, Mr. Aubrey St. John Mildmay makes 
the conceit his own. Each of the books whose 
titles are thus ‘‘conveyed”’ was published by 
Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 


On Tuesday next Prof. C. Stewart will deliver 
the first of a course of twelve lectures at the 
Royal Institution on ‘‘The Interral Frame- 
work of Plants and Animals”; on Thursday 
next Mr. William 8. Lilly will begin a course 
of lectures on ‘‘ Four English Humorists of the 
Nineteenth Century”; and on Saturday Mr. 
Lewis F. Day will deliver the first of three 
lectures on ‘‘ Stained Glass Windows and Painted 


“Glass, from the point of view of Art and 


Craftmanship.” 


THE annual meeting of the Folk-Lore Society 
will be held in the rooms of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Albemarle-street, on Wednesday next, 
at 8 p.m., when an address will be delivered 
by the president, Mr. Edward Clodd. Any 
persons interested in folk-lore are invited to 
attend. 


THE next mecting of the Library Association 
will be held on Monday next at the St. George’s, 
Hanover-square Public Library, Buckingham 
Palace-road, when the library will be described 
and its methods explained by Mr. Frank Puacy ; 
aud a paper will also be read on ‘‘ Delivery 
Stations versus Branches,’’ by Mr. Samuel 
Smith, of Sheffield. 


NExT week, Messrs. Sotheby will be selling 
two interesting collections of books. On 
Thursday, the library of Mr. J. C. Holding, of 
Kingsclere, Hants, which seems to have been 
very carefully formed. The principal subjects 
represented are—the history of the British 
navy ; the relations between Nelson and Lady 
Hamilton; Napoleon; Arctic exploration; and 
the colonisation of South Africa. In belles 
lettres, there are some of the rarest pieces of 
Shelley ; many first editions of Byron ; Paradise 
Lost, with what is known as the fourth title- 
page; and Vanity Fair, with the suppressed 
woodcut of the Marquis of Steyne. On Friday 
is to be sold the collection formed by Edmund 


Waterton—the son, we believe, of the naturalist, 
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All sorts of Catholic works are represented, 
both English and foreign, ancient and modern. 
Among the MSS. are an Antiphonale of the 
fifteenth century, written for the church of 
Choex (sic) in Switzerland; and a number of 
extracts made by Waterton himself for a 
history of the Knights Hospitallers of St. John 
of Jerusalem. But the great feature of the 
library is the collection relating to Thomas a 
Kempis and the De Jmitatione. In one lot, there 
are no less than 762 printed editions and 
translations into various languages, besides five 
old MSS. and Ruelens’ facsimile of the original ; 
in another lot, there are 437 editions. 











UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Dr. J. 8. Burpon SANDERSON has been ap- 
pointed regius professor of medicine at Oxford, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Sir Henry Acland. Dr. Burdon Sanderson— 
who is a graduate of Edinburgh, and was at 
one time medical officer of health for Padding- 
ton—has held the Waynflete chair of physiology 
at Oxford since 1882. 


THE Rev. Dr. Magrath, as Vice-Chancellor 
of Oxford, will give a dinner on January 26, to 
celebrate the completion of the ‘‘ Rulers of 
India,” published by the Clarendon Press, 
under the editorship of Sir W. W. Hunter. The 
final volume of the series, which will appear 
immediately, is Russell Colvin: the Last Lieu- 
tenant of the North-Western Provinces under 
the Company—written by Sir Auckland Colvin, 
who succeeded him in that office under the 
Crown. 


Messrs. RictArp BrentiEy & Son have 
issued this week the first three volumes of their 
new edition of Mommsen’s J//istory of Rome, 
based upon the author’s latest revisions, which 
will be completed in two more monthly volumes, 
Prof. Mommsen celebrated his seventy-seventh 
birthday last November. 


At the meeting of the Statistical Society, 
to be held on Tuesday next, at 4.45 p.m., at 
the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn- 
street, Mr. L. L. Price will read a paper—in 
continuation of a former one—on ‘‘ The Colleges 
of Oxford and Agricultural Depression.” 


Tuk Rev. W. D. Macray, of the Bodleian 
Library—who is in years, though not as a 
fellow, one of the oldest members of Magdalen 
—has undertaken the pious task of completing 
the Register of the College, which was begun 
by Dr. Bloxam so long ago as 1853, Dr. 
Bloxam commenced with the choristers, and 
then proceeded to the clerks, chaplains, 
organists, schoolmasters, and ushers. After 
them followed the demies; but he left the 
presidents and fellows, as such, untouched, nor 
did he include in his scheme the comparatively 
small number of commoners. Therefore, quite 
apart from the circumstance that the list stops 
at 1857, his Register remains incomplete. He 
had, however, made copious collections for the 
biographies of the fellows and others not 
included, and it is on these materials that Mr. 
Macray’s work is based. The present volume 
(London: Henry Frowde) covers the period 
from the foundation of the college in 1458 
down to the year 1520, For these early days, 
there is no continuous list of admissions in 
existence, so that the names of the fellows 
have, to a great extent, to be gleaned from 
bursars’ rolls, batell-books, and other contem- 
porary sources. By far the majority of 
them have not already appeared in Bloxam’s 
Register; for, under Waynflete’s statutes, 
the demies had no claim to succeed to 
fellowships. The modern practice to the con- 





trary, which was discontinued in 1854, dates 
only from the time of Elizabeth. Of all the 


biographies, so far as Bloxam’s collections and 
his own wide knowledge of academical history 
permit. But he has not confined himself to a 
mere catalogue of names. Following Bloxam’s 
precedent, he has compiled a series of extracts 
from the early registers and rolls, which throw 
a flood of light upon the internal constitution 
of a mediaeval college. We have here printed 
for the first time the details of an episcopal 
visitation. The charges made—of immorality, 
laziness, and quarrelling—are much the same 
as those we are familiar with in the case of 
monasteries; and the offences admitted or 
proved receive equally slight punishment. The 
most curious item is the accusation—brought 
against a priest-fellow, who afterwards became 
Bishop of London—of baptizing the college cat. 
Another entry which will interest Oxford men 
of to-day is that of marmalade as early as 1518. 
Here is a piteous plea of a pupil to his tutor: 


** Master Mullysworth, I wold pray and besytt yow 
that yow wold be my good master, For syche 
gere as I lerne, that yow wold sew ytt to me by 
feer mense, and ponys me resnably. Now yow 
ponys me hover much, master, and plese yow y 
cannot byd this ponysment. Her at fryst tyme 
yow dyd nott ponyse me nott hauff so much ; then 
I dyd lerne more by yowr feyer mense then I doo 
now.” 

Finally, we may mention that Mr. Macray is 
careful to draw attention to all references to 
books bequeathed to the college library. 








ORIGINAL VERSE, 


AUTUMN SONNETS FROM MY GARDEN, 
A Harvest Prayer. 


A verrect August day! From azure sky 

Pour golden floods of light on hill and dale, 
And where but yesterday the corn gleamed pale, 
To-day ’tis tawny, far as scans the eye ; 

Lo, where rich stretches with dark foliage vie, 
Cresting the slopes or running down the vale, 
While joyful bees rise, specks of burnished mail, 
And over all the noonday sun stands high. 

Oh, day of Autumn! that dost ripen grain, 

Oh, luscious day! that colourest the vine, 

Be thou an omen kind and not a vain ; 

Be of a golden harvest thou the sign : 

So long hath toiled and laboured weary man, 

At length incline thee graciously, oh, Pan! 


The Orchard. 


Pomona reigns! From russet bough and tree 
She greeteth us with ripe and ruddy smile, 
Strewing the grass with red and yellow pile : 
Brown pears and streaky apples good to see. 
Now ladders poise and tremble giddily 

And baskets fill up rapidly, the while 

Close by, you hear the clear and rasping file 

Of some small titmouse, flitting eagerly. 

Now lend your aid and help each willing hand, 
Until this harvest rich be garnered in, 

Then bare shall be and desolate the land, 

But rich and odorous shelves and rooms within ! 
So shall lush autumn’s generosity 

Defraud grim winter of his poverty. 


My Bonfire. 


A week and over have I tried in vain 

To fire this garden refuce piled up high, 

But never would it catch nor would it dry, 

Sodden and dank with mist and dews and rain; 

At last by frost and wind to burn ’tis fain, 

And dense smoke columns twist and shoot awry, 
Suddenly forcing me to turn and fly, 

And then ascending solemnly again. 

And as I watch the eddying swirls of white 

That thickly ooze through haulm and withered 


weed, 
My thoughts rise idly with the vapour light, 
Unstable as is water or is reed. 
Till rousing, I bethink me, sad and lone : 
T burn sweet summer that is dead and gone ! 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue Expositor for January opens, as was 
fitting, with an article on the subject which 
has already occupied not a few columns of the 
AcADEMY, the Sinaitic palimpsest of the Syriac 
Gospels. Archdeacon Farrar, the writer of 
the article, gives first a most useful summary 
of the facts relative to the codex and to its 
discovery, and next a consideration of the 
question whether the codex contains anything 
which need shake orthodox belief. Dr. Farrar 
only refers to Mr. Charles’s first article in the 
ACADEMY in a postscript. A strictly critical 
treatment of the subject in all its bearings 
will have to be sought for elsewhere. Prof. 
Ramsay gives a very slight but interesting 
notice of Dr. G. A. Smith’s ‘‘ Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land.” To set an 
apologist of tradition to review even a 
‘* moderate’? adherent of what professes to be 
the only true, because the only catholic, critical 
method was hazardous. Dr. Reynolds, of 
Cheshunt, makes a charming contribution, 
called ‘‘ Ideals and Grace,” to the literature of 
edification, which some will prefer to the 
eloquent but less ‘‘ quiet” sermon-articles of 
Mr. John Watson on the Divine Fatherhood ; 
Prof. G. A. Smith on Ps. xxiii. ; Mr. Selby on 
‘* Self-possession.”” Dr. Stalker’s short article 
on the ‘‘ Call of Jeremiah ”’ is almost too slight 
for this fine subject. 


Tue Theologisch Tijdschrift for January returns 
to the question—‘‘Is a dogmatic theology 
possible in our day?” The writeris I. J. de 
Buney, who adopts the significant heading, 
‘*Mortuos plango.”’ Dr. Klap begins a bio- 
graphical sketch of Agobard of Lyons. The 
meaning of “Son of Man” in the Gospels is 
once more discussed by Dr. Eerdmans. C. G, 
Chavannes makes valuable critical suggestions 
on Matt. vii. 7-11. Dr. Oort reviews Nowack’s 
“Hebrew Archaeology,” and expresses a favour- 
able opinion of Koster’s revolutionary work on 
the history of the post-Exilic period ; the same 
work is reviewed at length by Dr. H. Z. 
Elhorst. Dr. L. Knappert notices a popular 
work by Devantier on the myth of Siegfried. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE NEW SYRIAC CODEX. 
Belfast: Jan. 1, 1895. 

The fact that eight out of twenty-four MSS. 
(of the Latin New Testament) begin v. 18 literis 
capitalibus vel rubricatis has not the significance 
which Prof. Nestle supposes. In the first place, 
they are all MSS. of Jerome’s Latin translation, 
and prima facie merely evidence of what was in 
that translation. Now it would be something to 
prove that Jerome rejected the genealogy in 
Matthew; but, unfortunately for Prof. Nestle 
and Mr.Charles,Jerome in his prologue expressly 
states that Matthew began his Gospel with the 
pedigree ; and, from his very positive utterances 
on this point, we may almost infer that the 
Hebrew Matthew, which he had read and 
translated, and regarded as in some way the 
original of the Greek Matthew, also began with 
the pedigree. Secondly, all these eight MSS., 
except one, contain, according to Mr. White, 
their learned editor, an inferior tradition of the 
Vulgate text; and at least four of them belong 
to a single family, andso constitute but one 
witness. 
The two MSS. which at v. 18 have 
the Scholium “ incipit Evangelium secundum 
Mattheum” are also of the Vulgate only, and 
not of the older Italian Versions, whose evidence 
alone is worth considering on such a point. 
‘* In this phenomenon we find a survival mainly 
unconscious of the primitive form of the 
First Gospel,” writes Mr. Charles. Not at 








fellows here recorded, Mr. Macray gives brief 
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all ; and Mr. Charles’s own previous letter ex- 
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lained the phenomenon. For he proved that 
the earliest Latin Vorsion, like the earliest 
Syriac, gave v. 16 intheform: “Joseph... 
begat Jesus.” Now, some early Latin scribe, 
conscious of the awkwardness of such a 
reading, tried to discount it by prefixing to 
y. 18 the Scholium in question ; though he did 
not venture, like the later Latin and Greek 
scribes, to,‘‘ deliberately correct”? v. 16. Thus, 
if anything at all survives in these Vulgate 
MSS., it is the eure of this primitive 
attempt to evade a difficulty, which once more 
after so many centuries of acquiescence in and 
defence of the ‘‘ deliberately corrected” text is 
beginning to press upon our orthodox con- 
temporaries. 

I judge from Mr. Charles’s letter that I was 
not explicit enough in regard to Justin 
Martyr’s use of the genealogy of Joseph as 
given in Matthew. My argument was this: 
that this very genealogy is attributed by Justin 
not to Joseph, but to Mary; and that the only 
explanation of this fact is, that some believers 
in the interests of the doctrine of the virginity 
of Mary had already constructed before 
Justin’s day an apocryphal Gospel or harmony 
of the Gospelsin which, by a pious fraud, 
Joseph’s pedigree was transferred to Mary. 
This apocryphal document I supposed Justin 
to have used. Mr. Charles calls this argument 
a volte-face, and asks (p. 556): ‘Was Mr. 
Conybeare conscious that he here conceded all 
that I originally maintained?” If Mr. Charles’s 
original position was that which he re-affirms, 
in the ACADEMY of December 29, in these words : 
‘‘ T have shown above that Justin Martyr had no 
such genealogy as i. 1-17 before him,” then I 
certainly did not concede it, nor can I concede 
it now. For the accident of the pedigree 
being assigned by Justin to Mary does not— 
as Mr. Charles imagines—make it ‘‘ essentially 
different’’ from the same pedigree as we find 
it in Matthew. Such difference of attribution 
is a mere accident-—an accident, moreover, 
which clinches my argument that it is much 
older than Justin. For it proves that, when 
he wrote his Dialogue with Tryphon, time 
enough had elapsed for the partisans of the 
dogma of the miraculous conception to produce 
apocryphs in which the pedigree was removed 
from its proper context to one which better 
suited the later development of opinion. The 
question at issue between Mr. Charles and 
myself was whether it was as old as Justin and 
whether he had it or not. If he had it, but 
had it as Mary’s, then the value of his 
testimony, though indirect, to Matt. i. 1-17 
is enormously increased, and his version of 
the story presupposes the Canonical beginning 
of Matthew, just as the Protevangelium 
presupposes it. Unless Mr. Charles is pre- 
pared to argue that the original form of the 
Gospel was orthodox, and gave the pedigree to 
Mary, and that heretics after Justin’s age cut 
in and assigned it to Joseph, I do not see how 
he can escape such a conclusion. The only 
other reply is one which he does not attempt — 
namely, that Mary’s pedigree, as Justin knew 
it, was an entirely different list of names to 
that which we have in Matt. i. 1-17. If so, 
it is almost a miracle that, so far as Justin 
quotes it, it should closely agree with the list 
in Matthew. 

I am away from my books, and do not know 
which edition of Otto’s Justin Martyr I possess. 
However, if his third edition lacks so pertinent 
a note as that which I cited in my letter of 
December 8, then I am glad that I possess an 
earlier or later edition, whichever mine may be. 

Mr. Charles flatters me by saying that “in 
exegesis I exactly recall the great Alexandrian ”’ 
(Philo). Philo, however, nowhere attempts to 
explain philosophically any Jewish belief as a 
metaphor or spiritual truth materialised, and 
so degraded, by his countrymen into a pseudo- 
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historical narrative. My method has therefore 
nothing in common with his. I hope that, in 
the future criticism of my position which Mr. 
Charles kindly promises, he will see this, and 
see also that my letter in your issue of 
Saturday, December 22, wasa mere supplement 
to my two former ones—was in no way a with- 
drawal of my theory, as stated in them, but 
merely a fuller exposition of it. 

I am afraid that the statement of Mr. Charles 
that ‘‘ Christianity came forth from 
Palestinian Pharisaism’? may require some 
qualification, in view of such texts as “‘ Woe 
unto you, Scribes and Pharisees,” and of many 
other denunciations of the Pharisees familiar to 
every reader of the Gospels. However, I have 
no doubt that, if we had reliable contemporary 
writings of the Palestinian Pharisees, as we 
have of the Alexandrine Jews, we could fill u 
many gaps in our knowledge of early Christi- 
anity, and add to the many resemblances which 
Ritter (Philo und die Halacha) has indicated 
between Philo’s writings and parts of the 
Talmud. 

One word more about the genealogy in con- 
nexion with Tatian. Mr. Charles argues that 
because Tatian retains the anti-Encratite 
statement in Luke ii. 48, ‘“‘ Thy father and 
I have sought thee sorrowing,”’ it is idle to 
urge that his omission of the genealogies is due 
to his Encratite views. Irenaeus, fhowever, 
declares that Tatian was set against marriage 
as no better than fornication ; and even if we 
do not accept this as an explanation of his 
omission of the pedigrees, we are still very rash 
if we argue that they were wanting in his copy of 
the Gospels. Prof. Zahn does not accept the 
Encratite explanation, yet he entertains no 
doubt whatever but that the genealogies were 
in Tatian’s copy. I believe scholars are 


beginning to recognise that Tatian, in com- 


piling his Harmony, used the Curetonian 
version of the Gospels. which in turn rested on 
the New Syriac. Now both the Curetonian and 
the New Syriac contain these genealogies. 
How then could Tatian’s copy lack them ? 
Nothing is more improbable. 

Mr. Charles thinks that an early third cen- 
tury attempt to get rid of the genealogies as 
fictitious ‘‘was squashed by the orthodox 
literalist Africanus.” But Eusebius’ narrative 
hardly warrants such a statement. Origen 
informs us that, long before Celsus made fun 
of the inconsistent genealogies (in A.D. 170-180, 
at latest, and probably 150-160), several 
orthodox Christians had written books to 
reconcile them with one another ; and he blames 
Celsus for not taking account of these 
reconciliations. I think that Africanus’ work 
was merely of a class with those here indicated 
by Origen; whose statement is important as 
proving that, already before Celsus wrote, 
these genealogies were so firmly established in 
the Gospels that orthodox Christians, so far 
from seeking to dislodge them, wrote treatises 
to harmonise them. ‘What better proof of their 
antiquity can one desire ? 

I agree with Mr. Charles’s concluding 
remarks as to the worthlessness as history of 
these pedigrees. That does not, however, 
diminish their value as evidences of an early 
stage of Christian opinion in which Jesus was 
regarded as the natural son of Joseph. ‘‘The 
genealogy can only have originated ina mind 
steeped in rabbinical conceits,” says Mr. 
Charles. So I think; and for that reason I 
attribute its incorporation in the First Gospel, 
not to the late second century, when the 
Church had lost its taste for ‘‘rabbinical 
conceits,” especially for heretical ones; but 
to an earlier phase of the religion, when it 
was still mainly Jewish, and when the first 
condition of Jesus’ being recognised as the 
Christ was that He should be shown to be by 
The leading aim of 





the writer of the First Gospel is to exhibit this 
Messianic aspect of Jesus, who is therefore 
apostrophised in it, even by the evil spirits, as 
‘*Thou Son of David.” Hence it is that critics 
and commentators of every school have hitherto 
recognised the peculiar fittingness of Matthew's 
pedigree as preface of his Gospel. Nor did 
Prof. Nestle or anyone else question its 
authenticity, until Mrs. Lewis’s fortunate dis- 
covery suddenly revealed beyond question its 
heretical character. And Prof. Nestle is not 
out of the wood even when he has cut down 
the family tree; for the other awkward 
readings of the New Syriac in Matt. i, 18-25 
remain behind. These other readings can 
hardly be the work of an enemy, as Prof. R. 
Harris hastily supposes; for in Luke ii. 36, 
and elsewhere, perhaps even in Matt. i. 25, 
the New Syriac bears unmistakable traces of 
having passed through Encratite hands. If 
this be so, it is incredible that the readings 
in vv. 18-25 should be anti-Encratite addi- 
tions; for if they survived the Encratite ordeal, 
it can only have been because they were in the 
text from the first. 

In a future issue I hope to be allowed to 
answer some of the strictures made on my 
views in the current number of the Lwxpositor 
by Archdeacon Farrar. 

FreEbD. C, CONYBEARE. 








BAGINBUN, FETHARD, AND CAREW, 
Brooklands: Jan, 1, 1895. 

Having made a careful study of various 
rubbings, drawings, and photographs of the 
inscriptions at Baginbun and Fethard in 
Ireland, and Carew in Pembrokeshire, with 
which I have been favoured through the kind- 
ness of Co]. Vigors, I am convinced that my 
doubts regarding the first of the three—founded 
on imperfect information, and too hastily ex- 
pressed in a former letter (ACADEMY, Oct. 13, 
189-4)—were altogether groundless; and in repa- 
ration of a regretted mistake I now ask leave to 
offer some remarks on the whole subject, tend- 
ing, I hope, towards a decipherment of those 
remarkable legends. 

Mr. Macalister (ACADEMY, Nov. 10, 1894) has 
given it as his opinion that the Carew and 
Fethard inscriptions are ‘‘ practically identical,” 
and that the ‘“‘ Baginbun and Castle inscrip- 
tions have more than a superficial identity.” 
This I entirely accept. But it seems to me that 
we may venture a step further ; and my present 
object is to show reason for thinking that all 
three of the inscriptions are identical, or, at 
least, are intended to convey an identical mean- 
ing. In the absence of diagrams from the 
originals, I have tried to make my remarks 
intelligible by tentatively transliterating the 
three inscriptions and tabulating them together 
in that form, each letter with its own number 
beneath. For present purposes, I have divided 
the words by using initial capitals, though no 
such distinctions are to be found in the original 
legends. As a working hypothesis, I assume 
(what I will endeavour to show) that the in- 
scriptions are practically identical, and may be 
used to interpret one another; that the Bagin- 
bun inscription, which is the fullest, is the 
earliest; that the Fethard inscription, once 
nearly identical with the former, comes next ; 
that the Carew inscription is the latest; and 
that subsequently to its appearance the Fethard 
inscription was altered, so as to assimilate it t> 
that at Carew. 
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ANALYSIS OF TIE LETTERS. — Baginbun 
Inscription. — No. 
formed L beginning early Irish inscription 
* Lie Colum...,” at Gallarus. Z would 
seem to be meaningless. No. 2, M. Preceded 
by an oblique stroke, to mark abbreviation 
and division. No. 3, A. No. 4, Q. Mr. 
Nicholson thus reads the letter, and in the 
present inscription it seems to be so. No. 5, G. 
Nos. 6, 7, I, T. Similar combinations of I and 
T are found in numerous examples. The letters 
corresponding to Nos. 5, 6, 7 are undoubtedly 
GITinthe Fethard and Carew inscriptions, 
No. 8, I. Damaged, but apparently I. 2f not, 
perhaps IL? Peculiar to this inscription. 
No. 9, E. Occurs in Pictish(?), Welsh, and 
Irish inscriptions (¢g., Fercus, Guergoret, 
Finten), and must be E, or a modification of 
it. No. 10, U. No. 11, T. Could hardly be 
anything else. No. 12, Q. Same letter as No. 2. 
If not Q, it must be F, Ph, or P. It is said to 
appear as I inearly Anglo-Saxon MSS. (Astle, 
Or. of Wr., p. 97). Not known to me in any 
ancient Irish or British lapidary inscription. 
No, 13, E. No. 14, N. Unrepresented in the 
other inscriptions. Slightly differs from No. 1, 
and might be L, but could hardly be Z; seems 
to be N set on end. No. 15, Q. Corresponds 
with C in Carew inscription. No. 16, E. The 
bar does not quite cross the circle, but this 
seems unimportant—c/. similar position of bars 
in round E’s in the other inscriptions, and see 
examples at St. Vigeans, &c. No. 17, T. Per- 
haps D, but T corresponds with Carew and 
Fethard, and seems more likely. No. 18, I. 
A peculiar form. It resembles A reversed, but 

can hardly be so here, nor can it be the Runic 

K. Is the point beneath it significant? No. 
19, T. The tail is curled up into a circle, which 

seems a tendency in this inscription (see Nos. 

5, 17, 22). Nos, 20, 21, I, E. Mr. Nicholson 

thus reads the compound letter. It corresponds 

with E in the Carew inscription, and with what 
seems to be Ein the Fethard inscription. No. 

22, GH. Hard to determine, but Mr. Nichol- 

son’s rendering seems most probable. Fethard 

is here equally difficult, and Carew gives an 

apparent Y. 

Carew Inscription.*—Most of the letters are 
unmistakable, only Nos. 3, 10, 17 leaving room 
for doubt. Nos. 3,10, P. The import of the 
angled form at the back of No. 3 is uncertain ; 
might it mark an aspiration approximating P 
to Ph? This projection is absent in No, 10. 
Both have been read as R; No. 10 might per- 
haps be so, but not probably, to judge by 
situation and analogy; this equally applies to 
No. 3, which moreover shows too long a tail, 
besides having an inappropriate back-angle. 
The corresponding letters «st Baginbun and 
Fethard could not represent R. No. 17, Y. 
Beneath a well-defined Y appears an upcurved 
form, which must have some significance. If 


I take the Carew inscription from a drawing 
and rubbing by Mr. Romilly Allen. Some of the 
letters—notably Nos. 3, 10, 15, 16, 17—differ from 
those in Hiibner’s Jus. Chr. and Westwood's I1p, 


1, L. Compare similarly 


rightly read GH, it seems possible that this 


pronunciation of Y into some such sound as 
Yeh, which would resemble the Baginbun and 
Fethard Iegh. 

Fethard Inscription —As previously stated, I 
assume that this inscription was at first nearly 
identical with the Baginbun inscription, but 
was afterwards altered in order to assimilate it 
to that at Carew. My reasons for thinking s> 
will appear in course of the analysis. This 
inscription, it may be noted, is less symmetri- 
cally arranged than the others, two of its 
letters (Nos. 13, 18) projecting on either side 
beyond the rough parallelogram occupied by 
the rest of the legend. Nos. 1, 2, M, A. Cor- 
respond with forms at Carew. No.3, P (Ph ?). 
Resembles No. 4, Q at Baginbun, but the top 
is slightly flattened and slightly projected at 
right, approximating it to the subsequent No. 
10. Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, GITEUT., closely 
resemble the corresponding letters at Carew. 
In Baginbun there is an additional letter here, 
viz., I (or H.?) preceding the E. No. 10, P. 
At the back of the head there are uncertain 
traces, which may be the remains of a form 
matching that behind the head of No. 3 at 
Carew. No. 12(?). Two firm horizontal strokes, 
answering in place to No. 14, N, at Baginbun, 
but having no counterpart at Carew. Faint 
markings appear above these well-defined 
strokes (though no trace of a third parallel 
score); but these hardly seem significant, and 
I incline to think that the strokes represent an 
abbreviation, caused by the erasure of a letter 
once correspondent to No. 14, N, at Baginbun. 
No. 13, C. This outstanding letter is much 
damaged, and there are slight indications of a 
vertical line between the horns of the C, sug- 
gesting a minuscule Q; but Mr. Da Noyer’s 














drawivg, of some thirty years ago, shows the 
letter as C. Nos. 14, 15, E, T, as at Carew. 
No. 16, T. Preceding this letter there is a space, 
occupied by a point, which exactly leaves room 
for a form equivalent to No. 18 (H ?) at Bagin- 
bun. No. 17, E. This letter, which matches 
No. 16, E, at Carew, resembles the right-hand 
part of the compound form Nos. 20, 21, I, E, 
at Baginbun, with the end of the loop re- 
moved. A space, occupied by a point (or two 
points ?) appears where the left-hand part of 
the Baginbun compound form should be. 
Neither here, however (as I am informed by 
Col. Vigors), nor between Nos. 15 and 16, are 
any clear traces of erased letters visible on the 
stone; but this signifies little, for the erasures 
may have been originally complete, or time 
may have removed the slight vestiges of an 
imperfect deletion. No. 18, GH. Like No. 13, 
this curious letter stands outside the rest. 
Moderate changes onits forms would assimilate 
it to the final letters at Baginbua and Carew: 
additions in the former case, subtractions in 
the latter. 

ANALYSIS OF THE Worps.— Bag. : L. Abbre- 
viation for Zie stone. Compare Irishinscriptions, 
Lie Colum .. .” and “ Lie Lugnaedon.. .” 
(M. Stokes, Chr. Ins. ii., pl. v., vi.). This 
letter does not appear at Carew and Fethard. 
The oblique line that follows approaches the 
next letter, but forms no part of it, and pro- 


the last letters of the other inscriptions are | sion, or if possibly the spelling indicates some 


local pronunciation? In analogy with Bagin- 


curve denotes an aspiration, modifying the | bun, N (or at least some letter) ought to be 


there ; and at Fethard we find in its place a sig- 
nificant gap, marked with two arbitrary scores, 
Bag.: QETHTIEGH; Car.: CETTEY(H?); 
Feth.: CET.T.EY(H?). A tribal, family, or 
official designation. A similar name occurs in 
an Ogam inscription at Bullinrannig, Kerry— 
**Maqgqi Qettia,” regarding which Mr. Brash 
wrote as follows: ‘‘The name probably reads 
Cetti, as Q is frequently used for C. We find 
Ceat . . . in the prehistoric period as Cat... 
Caette and Caetti in Mart. Don., pp. 284, 375. 
The Catti were a tribe of North Britain ” (Og. 
Mon., p. 209). A tribe in Somersetshire were 
also designated Catti or Cassi. The tribal 
names in question, and many proper names 
beginning with Cad or Cat, are no doubt con- 
nected with Cad (Wel.), Cath (@ael.) = battle, 
fight ; Cathach ((/ael.) =a warrior. The two 
final words in each of the present inscriptions 
may perhaps be linked together—Qen-Qsth- 
tiegh, Pe(n)-Cettey—and held to signify either 
(1) Chief of the Cetti or Catti tribe or family ; 
or (2) Chief of the warriors, analogously with 
such words as Ceann-cianidh, Pen-cenedi 
(Gael., Wel.). Chief of a family; or as Gaelic 
Ceann-cheud, Chief of a hundred (centurion), 
and Welsh Pen-cun, Chief leader, Pen-chyngor, 
Chief counsellor. 

The whole legend would thus translate :— 
[Stone] of Mac-Giteut, Chief of the Catti—or, 
Chief of the Warriors, 
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OGHAM INSCRIPTIONS IN IRELAND. 
Cambridge : Jan, 7, 1895, 

I amsorry to find that so eminent an authority 
as Canon Barry has so much fault to find with 
my readings. Iam also sorry that he detects in 
them signs of hurry ; for though I should have 
been glad of more time in the Kilkenny Museum, 
I certainly thought I gave adequate time to the 
Kilgrovane Stones. The method of locomotion 
which I employed was the same as the Canon’s, 
and the kind hospitality of the farmer on whose 
lands the stones are to be seen relieved me 
of anxiety concerning the dinner-hour. The 
weather, light, and shadows were all that could 
be desired ; and, moreover, as I was unaware that 
anyone had made an intelligible reading of this 
difficult text before my own attempt, I gave 
especial care to it in the belief that I was 
breaking new ground. 

It is evident that Canon Barry has read the 
inscription in the usual manner, starting from 
the left-hand angle. I should certainly have 
followed the same course, had [ not noticed the 
word magi near the top of the left-hand angle, 
running downwards. The points of divergency 
between Canon Barry’s reading and mine can be 
best shown by setting my transcript under his, 
placing corresponding letters together. I have 
written my own reading inversely and retroversely, 
in order to facilitate comparison :-— 


R MAQT OCOID ( I 
: Sted - { NA \ ™ { steer ta) = | HE 
L. II, lL ’ 





bably marks contraction and division. Day. : 
MAQ; Car., Feth.: MAP(M APH?) = son. | 
Bag.: GITIEUT; Car., Peth.: GITEUT; | 
& proper name. Compare ‘‘ Gideo ” (Ware- | 
ham, Dorset) in ‘ Catgug ic fius Gideo[nis ?] ” 
— (Hiibner, Ins. Br. Chr., No. 32). Bag. : 
QEN = Ceann, Cenn, &c. (/r.), Quien (Arm.) ; 
head, chief. Cur.: PE; Feth.: PE=; for, 
Pen, Penn (JVel.)=head, chief, At Carew 
the final N—once perhaps represented by a 
now effaced contraction mark —is entirely 
absent. I admit the difficulty, and would ask 
whether there is any precedent for such an omis- 





Wall. 





| differ more or less widely. 


Ifere are four points in which our readings 
I should like to 
make a few remarks on each. (L.) I came to 
the stone expecting (on Mr. Brash’s authority) 
to find r here. f[ cannot remember now 
what the exact appearance of the grou 
is; but I must have seen something which 
induced me to alter this preconceived notion, 
and instead of a group of five stem-crossing 
digits to find three such scores followed by two 
vowel-points. -(I[.) Here (i.) I cannot under- 
stand how I came to overlook an m amid such a 
forest of vowel-points ; (ii.) I do not know how 
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Canon Barry gets the i of his Magi ; (iii.) the ¢ 
of that word does not, I think, depend on this 
angle at all, but is really part of the illegible 
inscription on the third angle. The two angles 
being close together, there is a little ambiguity 
about the angle to which these scores actually 
belong. Mr. Brash has fallen into the same 
trap, but his transcript agrees with mine in 
making only four scores here, not five ; and (iv.) 
Canon Barry and all other decipherers seem to 
have missed an obscure group of scores which 
depend at this point from the angle at present 
under discussion. This group consists of five long, 
broad, and very shallow scores on the left-hand 
side of the angle. I was referring particularly 
to this character, when I said that the inscription 
could be distinctly read by standing at some 
little distance from the stone. These scores then 
hecome very clear, especially if the light be 
propitious : they are almost indistinguishable if 
examined too closely. The influence of the 
weather has practically reduced them to mere 
scalings of the surface, slightly deeper than the 
rest. 

(III) This is in the fractured part of the 
stone, and Canon Barry’s reading is, I presume, 
a restoration—at least, 1 could not detect any 
markings in the original stone. I found m, then 
one vowel-point, then nine inches blank, then 
four scores on the left-hand side of the angle: 
Canon Barry apparently reads these latter as two 
vowel-points and two scores, and fills in the 
lacuna with ten digits—one to complete the 0, 
then four for c, then two for o, then three to 
complete the 7. My own restoration only re- 
quires four or five digits, according as Hbrasi or 
Ebrant is preferred ; and, considering the coarse- 
ness of the scores and their wideness apart 
throughout the inscription, I do not think many 
more digits could be fitted into the space. 

Lastly, at (LV.) a trifling circumstance, which 
I well remember, confirms me in reading Lbr—. 
My first attempt at reading the inscription 
resulted in Hrasi, &c. ; but, on revising it, 1 saw 
that the r had apparently six scores. This made 
me’examine the letter in question more closely; 
and it then became clear that the first of these 
scores was really a b, crowded up closely to the 
initial digit of the r. 

The variations between Canon Barry’s reading 
of the Kilbeg inscription and mine are more 
serious, and to me inexplicable. Notwithstand- 
ing the darkness of the corner in which the stone 
lies, I felt pretty safe at least about Bivodon 
miucor. 

1 suppose Canon Barry does not accuse me of 
copying the Dunbell inscription over-hastily, as 
his reading and mine only differ by a single 
score. The more I think over his most in- 
genious treatment of this inscription, the more I 
like it; the only objections to which it could 
possibly be open are that, in the present state of 
the stone, it appears to read from the top down- 
wards, and that the points of the vowel which he 
resolves into ow are too nearly equidistant for 
such treatment. With regard to the additional 
score at (what I considered) the extreme end, if 
I have missed it I err in good company, as Mr. 
Brash and Sir Samuel Ferguson both give c here 
—the latter so little contemplated the pcssibility 
of the final letter containing five scores that he 
trimmed his paper mould (which is now in my 
possession) close up to the fourth digit : it there- 
fore, unfortunately, gives us no assistance. On 
the other hand, if there be only four scores, it 
would suit Canon Barry’s reading equally well : 
the Ballintaggart Suvallos would then probably 
have something to say. 

R. A. S. Maca.istTer. 











APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, Jan. 13,4 pm. Sunday Lecture: “Life in Auz- 
tralia,” by Mr. Oswald Brown. 

7.20pm. Ethical: ** The Evolution of Religion,” by 
Mr. B. Bosanquet. 

Mowxpay, Jan. 14,6 p.m. London Institution: “‘ The Use of 
the Supernatural ia Ait,’ by Mr. Wyke Bayliss. 

8 pm. Royal Academy: ‘The Development of 
Italian Art,” Il!., by Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 

8p.m. Librery Association: ‘The St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, Librar;,” by Mr. Frank Pacy; ** De- 
livery Sta‘ions versus Branches,’’ by Mr. Samuel Smith. 

8pm. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “The Arc 
Light,” I., by Prof. Silvanus Thompson. ; 

Turspay, Jsn. 15,8 pm. Royal Iustitution: * The In- 
ternal Framework of Plants and Anima's,” L., by Prof. 
C. Stewart. 

4p.m. Asiatic: ‘A Collection of Moiels of Imple- 
ments, Utensils, Wearons, “c., from Chutia Nagy ur,” by 
Mr. Hugh Raynbird. 

4.45 p.m. Statistical: ‘‘The Colleges of Oxford and 
Agricultural Depression,’ by Mr. L. L. Price. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, ‘‘ Meuntain 
Railways.” 

8 30 p.m. 
tained by the Royal Indian Marine Survey’s ss. Jnvesti- 
gator, from the Arabian Sea near the Laccadive Islands,’’ 
by Mr. Frederick Chapmsn; ‘Enumeration of the 
Hemiptera-Homoptera of the Island of St. Vincent, 
W.I.,” by Mr. P. R. Uhier; ‘‘A New &pecies of the 
Family Coccidae belongiog to a Genzs new to; the Fauna 
of the Nearctic R°gion,” by Mr. T. D. A. Ccckerell. 

Wepnespay, Jan. 16, 7.30 pm. Meteorological: Annual 
General Meeting: Report of Council, Election of 
Officers, Address by the President. Mr. R. Iawards ; 
“*The Gale of December 21—2?, 194, over the British 
Isles,” by Mr. C. Harding, 

Sp.m. Entomological: Asnual Meeting: Election 
of Officers, A’dress by the President, ** Recent Contribu- 
tions to our Knowledge of the Geographical Dist:ibution 
of Lepicoptera.”’ 

8pm. Microscopical: Annual Mecting : Address by 
the Presi¢ent, Mr. A. D. Michael. 

8p.m. Folk-Lore: Address by the President, Mr. 
Edward Clodd. 

8p.m. Society of Arts: ‘*C:mmercial Synthesis of 
Illuminating Hy ¢rocarbons,” by Prof. Vivian Lowes. 

Tuvrspay, Jan. 17,3pm. Royal Institution: ** Four Eag- 
ey ee of the Nineteenth Ceatury,”’ I., by Mr. 

. 8. Lilly. 

4.380 p.m. Scciety of Arts: “The Lushais and the 
Land they live in,”? by Capt. John Shakespear. 

6pm. London Institution: “ Nerves ani Nerve 
Centres in Action,”’ by Mr. H. Power. 

8p.m. Roval Academy: ‘'The Development of 
Italian Ant,’ 1V., by Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 

8p.m. Linnean: * Variation in the Floral Symme- 
try of Potentilla and Tormentilla (Necker), I.—the Modes of 
Variation,” by Mr. A. G. Tarsley; ** Some Variations in 
= — of Stamens and Carpels,” by Mr. J. H 

urkill. 

8 p.m. Chemical: ‘‘ Acid Sulphate of Hydroxyla- 
mine,’ by Dr. Divers; ‘* Mercury and Bismuth Hypo- 
phosphites,” by Mr. 8. Hada; ‘‘ Kamala,” III, by Mr. 
A. G. Perkin. 

8.30 p.m. Historical. 

830p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fripay, Jan. 18, 9 p.m. Royal Institution : * Phosphor- 
escence and Phot graphic Action at the Temperature 
of Boiling Liquid Air,’”’ by Prof. Dewar. 

faruapay, Jan. 19, 11 am. Asscciation for the Improvement 
of Geometrical Teaching : General Meeting. 

3 pm. Royal Institution: ‘Stained Glass Windows 

and Painted Glass,”’ I., by Mr. Lewis F. Day. 


Zvological: ‘*Bome Foraminifera ob- 


SCIENCE. 


‘* Bintiorniauvr DE Carapas.”—A Philo- 
logical Essay Concerning the Pugmics of the 
Ancients, By Edward Tyson, M.D., 


F.RS., 1699. With an Introduction 
by Prof. B. ©. A. Windle. (David 
Nutt.) 


Tus, the latest volume of the ‘‘ Bibliothéque 
de Carabas,” forms a very important con- 
tribution to the sciences of ethnology and 
folklore. The book is almost equally 
divided between the reprint of Tyson’s 
pamphlet and the editor’s Introduction, 
of which the latter is vastly the more 
interesting, although the former contains 
much that is deserving of consideration. 
Who Dr. Tyson was is explained in the 
Introduction ; wherein it is stated that the 
essay now reprinted formed a supplement to 
his Anatomy of a Pygmie, which “ pygmie,” 
it appears, was no other than a certain 
chimpanzee whose skeleton may yet be seen 
in the Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington. And the argument advanced 





by Tyson is that ‘the pygmies, the cyno- 
cephali, the satyrs and sphinges of the 
ancients, were either apes or monkeys, and 
not men, as formerly pretended.” This, 
however, says Prof. Windle, is a theory 
which has been demolished by the dis- 
coveries of the present century. ‘‘ We now 
know not merely that there are pigmy 
races in existence, but that the area which 
they occupy is an extensive one, and in the 
remote past has without doubt been more 
extensive still.” 

The first two sections of the Introduction 
contain a comprehensive survey of the 
various dwarfish races known to science, 
and the editor endeavours, with much skill 
and success, to indicate the tribes that may 
reasonably be regarded as the descendants 
of the pigmies spoken of by classical 
writers. He shows, moreover, that Tyson, 
in his eagerness to prove that all such 
references denoted apes or monkeys, actually 
shut his eyes to the plain meaning of many 
passages which cannot possibly be held to 
sustain his argument. Yet, on the other 
hand, it is by no means certain that Tyson 
was wholly wrong. 

As the greater part of tho Introduction 
deals with “the little people of story and 
legend,” with the view of considering how 
far such stories and legends owe their 
origin to veritable dwarf races, and as this 
necessitates several references to the writings 
of the present reviewer, it is not inappro- 
priate to discuss this aspect of the question 
in some detail. 

In speaking of dwarfs and pigmies there 
is the initial difficulty of not knowing 
exactly what is meant by these terms, 
especially with regard to stature. But 
Prof. Windle’s upward limit of 4 ft. 9 in. 
is a liberal allowance, which cannot justly 
be called in question. With this definition 
in view, then, he proceeds to make various 
observations tending, on the whole, to the 
conclusion that, however applicable to races 
in Africa and Asia, “ pigmy”’ could never 
huve been suitably applied to any European 
race. But it will be seen that this goneral 
argument was found to require modification 
after the text had been in type. At 
p. xxxvii. Prof. Windle observes : 


‘‘Leaving aside for the moment the Lapps 
[whose average male stature he states to be 
five feet], there does not appear to have been 
at any time a really pigmy race in Europe, so 
far as any discoveries which have been made up 
to the present time show.” 


On the next page, however, the following 
footnote is added : 


‘Since these pages were printed, Prof. Koll- 
mann, of Basle, has described a group of 
Neolithic pigmies as having existed at Schaff- 
hausen. The adult interments consisted of the 
remains of full-grown European types and of 
small-sized people. These two races were 
found interred side by side under precisely 
similar conditions, from which he concludes 
that they lived peaceably together, notwith- 
standing racial differences, Their stature 
(about three feet six inches) may be compared 
with that of the Veddahs in Ceylon. Prof. 
Kollmann believes that they were a distinct 
species of mankind.” 


Now, had Prof. Windle been aware of this 
fact before he wrote his Introduction, he 
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would not only have refrained from writing 
the sentence in the text just quoted, but 
he would also have been inevitably led 
to regard with greater favour than he 
has done the view which identifies such 
‘ little people ” as those of Schaffhausen 
with the dwarfs of tradition. He is 
not, I think, so exacting as to require 
the discovery of dwarf skeletons in every 
district in which there are traditions of 
dwarfs before he can admit that the two are 
connected. Granted the former existence of 
pigmies in Switzerland, it is both permis- 
sible and reasonable to assume that they 
had kinsmen in other parts of Europe. 
However, at p. lxxxix. he observes that ‘ it 
seems clear, so far as our present knowledge 
teaches us, that there never was a really 
pigmy race inhabiting the northern parts of 
Scotland.” This, of course, means that 
there is no positive evidence in that direc- 
tion in the shape of skeletons; for Prof. 
Windle is aware of several reasons, founded 
on traditional and semi-historical allusions 
and on induction, which might be held to 
imply the existence of such people in that 
locality. But is it really quite clear that no 
osseous remains have ever been found in 
northern Scotland in corroboration of such 
traditions ? The traveller Martin, who 
wrote about 1703, states that, in a stone 
vault ‘‘ lately discovered ”’ in the Hebridean 
island of Benbecula, there were found 
‘abundance of small Bones which have 
occasioned many uncertain Conjectures, some 
said they were the Bones of Birds, others 
judge them rather to be the Bones of 
Pigmies.” Dean Monro also, who travelled 
through the Hebrides in 1549, asserts that 
he and others had dug up from under 
the floor of “a little kirk” in ‘“ the 
Pigmies’ Isle” (placed by him near the 
Butt of Lewis) ‘‘ certain bones and round 
heads of very little quantity | sizo|, alleged 
to be the bones of the said pigmies.” I 
have myself examined pretty minutely the 
evidence regarding the bones seen by 
Monro, and undoubtedly it is conflicting. 
That the bones were found is clear; but 
what they were is wrapped up in a mist of 
contradiction. Still, the fact that in two 
separate parts of the Hebrides, and at two 
different periods, bones assumed in each 
case to be those of pigmies were discovered, 
seems to me a fact that tends considerably 
to qualify Prof. Windle’s assertion. Had 
there been a Kollmann at the Butt of Lewis 
in 1549, or at Benbecula in 1700, it is con- 
ceivable that his decision might have been 
in agreement with that given at Schaff- 
hausen in 1894, 

Still with reference to this detail of 
stature, mention may be made of the state- 
ment (p. xli.) that although the Eskimoes 
are ‘a people of less than middle stature, 
yet they can in no sense be described as 
Pigmies,” in proof whereof is cited Dr. 
Nansen’s assertion, based on his brief expe- 
rience in Greenland, that ‘it is a common 
error amongst us in Europe to think of the 
Eskimo as a diminutive race.” But one 
has only to read Dr. Robert Brown’s authori- 
tative review of Hskimo Life (AcApEmy, 
November 4, 1893) to realise that Dr. 
Nansen’s “ Eskimoes” were three-fourths 


Danish blood among the Greenlanders has 
been repeatedly referred to by another 
Danish traveller, Mr. Riis Carstensen, 
who describes the people of Ritenbank, 
near Disco Island, as ‘‘a population of 
predominant Danish extraction”; although 
they only knew the language and the 
ways of Eskimoes. Of the existence of 
a small type of Eskimo there can be no 
doubt; and, if I mistake not, many of 
these were seen by the Peary Expedition, 
as well as by earlier travellers. Joxe, in 
1631, discovered an island-cemetery in the 
north-western corner of Hudson’s Bay, in 
which “ the longest corpses were not above 
four foot long”; whereupon he remarks: 
‘They seem to be people of small stature. 
God send me better for my adventures than 
these.” And it may be observed in passing 
that this instance alone is not only a con- 
tradiction of Dr. Nansen’s statement, but 
it shows that Dr. Brinton (cited at 
p. xXxxvii.) is in error in assuming that 
‘“‘ there is no evidence of any pigmy race in 
America.” 

But although Dr. Nansen’s tall ‘‘ Eski- 
moes” probably owed their height to their 
Danish ancestors, there is nevertheless 
plenty of evidence of the existence of tall 
races in the Arctic regions. For example, 
in the Hakluyt Society’s publication for the 
year 1894 there are several interesting 
references to Arctic people of good stature, 
able to throw the best wrestlers among the 
English sailors: the period in question 
being the sixteenth and seventeenth con- 
turies, And a trading-vessel from Flushing, 
visiting Davis Straits in 1656, fell in with 
two. very distinct types, living together 
in amity—the one a caste of hunters, 
almost quite white, and ‘‘very” tall—the 
other a race of fishers, ‘‘much smaller,” 
short-legged, and of olive complexion. 
Whatever the exact height of these two 
races, the latter were dwarfs to the former ; 
and their existence together, on a friendly 
footing, suggests another point in the 
Introduction. The probability is great—it 
is almost a certainty—that two such races 
would eventually become one. ‘In man 
places,” observes M. de Quatrefages, ‘‘ the 
true Pigmies have exercised a_ certain 
ethnological influence by inter-breeding 
with the superior races, and in thus creating 
half-bred populations.” One result of this 
would be that such mixed populations 
would inherit traditions of an intercourse 
between their forefathers and a race of 
dwarfs—really their forefathersalso. ‘The 
stunted races whom Mr. MacRitchie 
considers to have formed the subjects of the 
fairy legend, have themselves tales of little 
people,” observes Prof. Windle (p. xcvi.). 
The observation is made as an objection to 
the belief in question; whereas it really 
supports it. 

Turning to another part of the Introduc- 
tion, we find reference made to those 
mounds in the British Isles which are 
traditionally assigned to ‘‘the little people.” 
Some of these have really proved to be 
mound-dwellings ; others have not. One of 


dwelling, according to individual bias, and 
Prof. Windle favours the former hypo- 
thesis. One of the reasons that lead him 
to this conclusion is that Mr. George 
Coffey, a distinguished archaeologist, 
remarks of certain stone basins found 
within the chamber: ‘‘ There can be hardly 
any doubt but that they served the purpose 
of some rude form of sarcophagus or of a 
receptacle for urns.” On the other hand, 
Col. Forbes Leslie observes: ‘* The position 
and appearance of all of them are very 
unlike anything intended for the reception 
of sepulchral deposits.” And Mr. George 
Petrie has romarked of a similar specimen, 
found in an unmistakable underground 
dwelling at Skaill, in Orkney, that it was 
‘* probably used as a mortar for rubbing or 
pounding corn.” Obviously, the question 
has two sides. The same thing may be 
said with regard to the early references to 
this mound, or to the ‘‘ Brugh” with which 
it is sometimes associated, sometimes identi- 
fied. To give these references due con- 
sideration is, however, impossible in this 
place; but it may be said that these are 
complicated and sometimes contradictory, 
and that, as the mound itself has not been 
half investigated, it is perhaps premature 
to arrive at a conclusion as to its original 
use. 

The general question of fairy residences, 
very fully discussed by Prof. Windle, is of 
much interest. While a large number of 
places ascribed to “the little people” are 
veritable souterrains and mound-dwellings, 
yet tradition is often at fault. For example, 
it is said in some places that molehills 
are dwellings of ‘‘the little people”—a 
palpable absurdity. The explanation of this 
inconsistency, from the euhemeristic point of 
view, is (as rightly stated on p. xc.), ‘‘ that 
the story having once arisen in connexion 
with one kind of mound, it may, by a pro- 
cess easy to understand, have been trans- 
ferred to other hillocks similar in appearance 
though diverse in nature.” If tradition 
were absolutely reliable in this respect, 
archaeologists would have a delightful task 
before them. As it is, something might be 
done with due discretion. When a certain 
‘Fairy Knowe,” at Coldoch, Perthshire, 
was investigated, it was found to have been 
really a “ hollow hill,” with its entrance 
way, its central court, and the little rooms 
round the sides where the occupants slept— 
all as it is in the story-books. There is, 
I am told, a similar hillock, also called 
“The Fairy Knowe,” on the estate of 
Ochtertyre, a few miles distant. It is not 
unreasonable to assume that, were it opened, 
it would tell a similar tale. So also with 
the “‘ Elf Hillock” at Towie, Aberdeenshire, 
or the ‘Fairy Knowe,” of Pubil, in 
Glenlyon, Perthshire, and its adjacent 
“Sithean Mor,” or with many other such 
mounds. 

These are only some of the points sug- 
gested by a perusal of this interesting and 
valuable preface; and if the reviewer has 
devoted an undue proportion of his space to 
demonstrating that some of Prof. Windle’s 
arguments rest upon an unstable foundation, 





the places specially referred to (pp. lix., Ix.). 
is the well-known mound at New Grange, 





European. The great infusion of modern 


hill,” may be regarded as a tomb oras a 


it is not that he does not recognise all the 


co. Meath. This, an undoubted “hollow | merit and comprehensiveness of the work. 


Davin MacRircaie. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘* FORTUNA MAIOR.” 
Barton-on-Humber. 

Prof. Skeat’s interesting letter (ACADEMY, 
November 3, 1894, p. 352) naturally suggests 
the question: How did such a comparatively 
inconspicuous asterism as a, y, 7, ¢, and 
Aquarii with @ Pegasi, come to bear such a 
lofty name? To understand this we must 
go back to archaic times. 

The Babylonian “‘ Tablet of the Thirty Stars” 
(W. A. I. V. xlvi., No. 1), which, I think, is 
clearly a lunar zodiac, and (with similar lists) 
the source of all other Asiatic lunar zodiacs, 
begins with the Kakkab Apin (‘Star of the 
Foundation ” or ‘‘ Channel”), which, after very 
careful consideration, I have identified with 
Skat (*‘ the Leg,” 5 Aquarii), also called Sakib 
(‘the Pourer”’). The tablet appears to con- 
template a year beginning at or about the 
winter solstice, like the Boeotian, Delphic, 
Bithynian, and Dravidian (S. India) years. I 
need not refer to the well-known connexion 
between the Babylonian Flood-legend and the 
Aquarius-month ; and I have shown (ACADEMY, 
July 15, 1893, p. 56) that the flood-hero 
Adrayasis is equated with Skat. Aquarius, the 
lucky constellation in which Xisouthros escaped 
destruction and renewed the world, in medieval 
and modern astrology ‘‘is deemed a fortunate 
sign.” The Euphratean Kakkab Nam-max 
(“the Star of Mighty Destiny”) is 8 Aquarii 
(Sadalsund = Sa’d as Siid, ‘‘the Luck-of- 
Lucks,”’ the Arabic name being a translation, 
or, at all events, an echo of the original Akka- 
dian appellation), while a Aquarii is named 
Sadalmelix (‘‘ the Lucky-Star-of-the-King ”’). 
This King is the heaven-god Sar (= An-sar = 
Assur), the patron-divinity of the ‘‘ Star of the 
Foundation”; and, similarly, Varuna (— Sar, 
by analogy) is the patron-divinity of the corre- 
sponding Indian lunar mansion. 

Such being the character attributed to the 
constellation Aquarius and its prominent stars, 
we may next notice how these Euphratean 
ideas reappear in some of the lunar mansions. 

Lunar Mansion, No. xxiv. (8, — Aquarii): 
Persian Bunda (‘‘The Foundation”); Arab 
Sa’d as Sitiid (vide sup.) ; Chinese Ko (‘‘ Empty,” 
i.e., The Beginning of Things), later Hii, Hiii ; 
Indian Shravishtha (‘‘ The Most-Glorious ’’), 
afterwards applied to a, 8, y, and 5 Delphini, 
which are not properly a lunar mansion at all. 

Lunar Mansion, No. xxv.: Persian Acahtsar, 
a corrupt and abbreviated form of the Avestic 
Shatavaéca (“the Hundred-Dwellings’in Aryan, 
=A Aquarii to @ Pegasi); Sogdian Shawshat 
(i.e., Kaht-sar reversed. Cf. Adra-xasis, Xasis- 
adra, &c.); Khorasmian Mashtawand (‘ Pos- 
sessing-Greatness,”’ Avestic macti,‘‘ greatness’’) ; 
Indian Shatubhishaj = Shatavaéca; Chinese (a 
Aquarii and ¢ Pegasi) Gui (cf. Akkadian gi, 
‘foundation ”’), afterwards Wei (‘‘ Dangerous- 
Place,” because dark; cf. Akkadian mi, vi, 
Chinese mi, mei, “‘black”) Arab (a, y, ¢ 7 
Aquarii) Sa’d al Akhbiyah (‘* Luck-with-the- 
Tents’’); and the Fortuna Maior of Dante and 

ucer. 

Shatavaéca in the Avesta is ‘‘ the powerful... 
who pushes waters forward” (Sirézah, i. 13), 
and ‘‘ makes waters flow down to the 7 Karsh- 
vares [regions] of the earth” (Tir Yast, 9). 
In the Bundahis he is also called Shatavés, ‘‘ the 
chieftain of the south,” not the west (cf. Bun- 
dahis, ii. 7 with xiii. 12, and vide Darmesteter 
in ‘‘Sacred Books of the East,” vol. xxiii., 
p- 96, note 2). The Euphratean Aquarius was 
connected with local wet weather, as ‘‘ Baby- 
lonia is still reduced to an impassable marsh by 
the rains of January” (Prof. Sayce, in Trans. 
Soc. Bib. Archaeol. iii. 164); but, in the case of 
the derived lunar zodiacs, the mansions do not 
primarily reflect the weather of the countries 
to which they belong, but original Euphratean 





characteristics. Hence, Shatavaéca (not the 
Pleiades, as Prof. de Harlez suggests, Manuel 
de la Langue de lV’ Avesta, p. 206) is watery 
because Aquarius (— Euphratean Gu, a drip- 
ping vase) is watery, both actually every year 
and in the uranographic map. This illustrates 
the curious Avestic phrase, ‘‘ All the stars that 
have in them the seed of the waters” (Sirézah, 
ii, 15, &c.). Shatavés naturally protects ‘‘ the 
seas of the southern quarter, just as those on 
the northern side are in the protection of 
Haptokring” (Bundahis, xiii. 12), i.e., the 7 
Wain-stars. The Indian lunar mansion Shata- 
bhishag is also called Shata-tara (‘* having-a- 
hundred-stars’’), which is incorrect in actual 
fact; but the name may be understood as of 
dignity, i.e., ‘‘ possessing-mighty-stars ”’ or 
= dwellings ”— Fortuna Maior. 
Robert Brown, Jun. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE general meeting of the Association for 
the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching will 
be held at University College, Gower-street, on 
Saturday next, at 11 a.m., when the report of 
the council will be read, new officers aud 
members will be proposed for election, and Mr. 
G. Heppel will read a paper on ‘‘ Algebra in 
Schools.” At 2 p.m. papers will be read by Dr. 
C. Taylor on ‘The A.I.G.T. Syllabus of Geo- 
metrical Conica”’; by the Rev. J. J. Milne on 
‘*The Conics of Apollonius”; and by Prof. A. 
Lodge on ‘‘ Notes on Mensuration.”” All inter- 
ested in the objects of the association are 
invited to attend. 


THE Friday evening meetings at the Royal 
Institution will commence on January 18, 
when a discourse will be delivered by Prof. 
Dewar, on ‘Phosphorescence and Photo- 
graphic Action at the Temperature of Boiling 
Liquid Air.” 

TuREE scientific societies will hold their 
annual meetings on Wednesday next. At the 
Entomological, the president will deliver an 
address on ‘Recent Contributions to our 
Knowledge of the Geographical Distribution 
of Lepidoptera,” and will exhibit specimens in 
illustration ; at the Royal Microscopical, the 
presidential address will be given by Mr. A. D. 
Michael; and at the Royal Meteorological, by 
Mr. R. Inwards. 


In accordance with a new regulation of the 
council, the library of the Royal Geographical 
Society will be open to fellows on Saturdays 
until 5 p.m. during the first six months of the 
present year. An assistant will be in attend- 
ance to supply books. 


Tue publication of Mr. Hutchinson’s 
Archives of Surgery, which has lapsed for six 
months, is now being resumed. No. 21, 
which commences vol. vi., will appear in 
a few days, with additional letterpress as well 
as nine plates, and will contain a Chronology 
of Medicine from the fifteenth to the nine- 
teenth century. The publishers will in future 
be Messrs. West, Newman & Co., 54, Hatton- 
garden. 


THE Zoological Society of London has just 
issued, through Messrs. Gurney & Jackson, the 
Zoological Record for 1893, being the thirtieth 
volume of that publication. Like the two 
preceding volumes, it has been edited by Dr. 
D. Sharp, of Cambridge, with the help of the 
same staff of recorders. These include, we may 
add, one lady, Miss Florence Buchanan, B.Sc., 
who is responsible for the department of Vermes. 
A new feature is the list of abbreviations used 
for the titles of Journals, Transactions, Xc., 
with indications of the principal libraries in 


| which they are to be found. 





Pror. MAx MULLER has recently received 
an address from India, the result of a desire 
among the Pandits, or native Sanskrit scholars, 
to join in the congratulations to him on his 
academical jubilee last August. But during 
the time that has since elapsed, the movement 
has taken a wider form. It now represents 
the gratitude of all the educated classes in 
India—Mahommedans and Parsis as well as 
Hindus, Rajas and reformers, civil servants and 
European professors—for his lifelong labours 
in editing the Rig-Veda and in bringing out 
the series of ‘‘ Sacred Books of the East.” By 
tnese works they say 

**a conviction has been generated and strengthened 
that God’s ennobling and elevating truth is not 
the monopoly of any particular race; and a strong 
impetus has been given to a unifying movement 
among the religions of the world.’’ 

The address is on parchment, beautifully illu- 
minated. It came enclosed in a silver casket 
of repoussé work, in the form of an Indian 
manuscript, having on one side a representation 
of the sun rising above the Himalayas, with the 
Ganges flowing down the mountain, and on the 
top the mystic syllable Om; and on the other 
side the picture of a sacred bird. 


DARraB DaAsrur Pesuoran SANJANA, Pro- 
fessor of Zend and Pahlavi at Bombay, has 
sent to Oxford advance sheets of an excellent 
edition of the Pahlavi translation of the 
Vendidad, prepared with the collation of many 
MSS. which were not at the disposition of the 
former editor. This edition will also possess 
the advantage of copious notes at the foot of 
the pages, instead of sparse ones at the end of 
the book. Considering the length of time since 
the first edition was issued, we expect an ad- 
vance upon that production; and this is, ia 
fact, presented. 

THE next numbers of the ‘‘ Studia Sinaitica ” 
series, published by the Cambridge University 
Press, will be:—V. Zhe Anaphora Pilati in 
Syriac and Arabic ; the Syriac transcribed by 
J. Rendel Harris, and the Arabic by Margaret 
Dunlop Gibson, with translations ; also a short 
and early form of the ‘‘ Recognitions” of 
Clement in Arabic, transcribed and translated 
by Margaret Dunlop Gibson. VI. Select 
Narratives of Holy Women, as written over the 
Syriac Gospels by John the Recluse of Beth- 
Mari Kaddisha in a.p. 778. No. 1 will contain 
the stories of Eugenia, of Mary who was sur- 
named Marinus, of Onesima, and of Euphro- 
syne, transcribed and translated by Agnes 
Smith Lewis. These throw a vivid light on 
the character of monastic life in its prime, and 
have apparently been the favourite reading of 
the Syriac monks who once formed part of the 
community on Mount Sinai. 

TiE current number of the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review includes two papers that should attract 
the attention of Orientalists. The one is a 
rythmical and metric version of three Zoroas- 
trian hymns by Dr. L. A. Mills, which opens 
out new possibilities of rendering those ancient 
religious compositions in a style more closely 
approaching the original than the prose trans- 
lations hitherto published. The other is an 
instalment of a new translation of the Vih-king, 
by Prof. C. de Harliez, of Louvain, which pre- 
sents this enigmatical Chinese classic, for the 
first time, in a consecutive, rational form, 
varying considerably from Dr. Legge’s transla- 
tion in the ‘‘ Sacred Books of the East,” and 
also from the late Prof. de Lacouperie’s some- 
what rash suggestions. This work will be con- 
tinued in the April and July numbers. 

At the meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
to be held on Tuesday next at 4 p.m., Mr. 
Hugh Raynbird, jun., will show and describe 
his collection of implements, utensils, weapons, 
&e., from Chutia Nagpur. 
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FINE ART. 


OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 
I. 


AGAIN we have at Burlington House an exhibi- 
tion of the most varied interest, yielding, indeed, 
in attractiveness to but few of its forerunners, 
although by this time absolute novelties — 
the exhibition being the twenty-sixth of those 
which, in unbroken succession, have been brought 
together in the same place—are few and far 
between. 

Italian art is again this year seen at a certain 
disadvantage, as compared with that of the 
Northern schools, especially the Flemish and 
Dutch, which are represented, as a rule, by 
examples of the highest class, while the panels 
and canvases of Italian origin are, with some few 
exceptions, neither in the best condition nor of 
the finest quality. Indeed, the only Italian 
work here to which supreme rank can be accorded 
is the famous “ Ariosto,” by Titian, from Cobham 
—an injured but still an incomparable picture. It 
has here such formidable rivals as the magnificent 
series of portraits by Rembrandt from Grosvenor 
House, aud the luminous “ Don Balthasar Carlos,” 
a Velasquez of the first water, from the collec- 
tion of the Marquis of Bristol. The English pic- 
tures in the Great Gallery (No. III.) make up an 
unusually fascinating display, even when opposed 
to neighbours so dangerous. It must gladden the 
admirer of our great school of portraiture of the 
eighteenth century, to see that the English 
masters, with all their obvious shortcomings as 
regards thoroughness of execution, remain masters 
still, though, on the one side of them are Titian 
and Velasquez, and on the other Rembrandt and 
Rubens. Indeed, for sheer power and unity of tone, 
at a certain distance from the beholder, nothing 
maintains itself so well against the sober but 
resistleas strength of the Velasquez already men- 
tioned as Gainsborough’s blue and silver full- 
length “ Lady Eardley.” 

The Crewe Reynoldses, which the present 
generation has not previously had an opportunity 
of seeing in public, forma unique group. Among 
them are the famous double portrait, “ Mrs. 
Crewe and Mrs. Bouverie” ; the mannered, yet 
charming, ‘Mrs. Crewe as St. Geneviive”; the 
delightfully fresh and humorous “ Master Crewe 
as Henry VIII.” ; and the still more exquisite 
** Miss Frances Crewe,” one of the most perfect 
of all Sir Joshua’s portraits of children. Johann 
Zoffany’s “Interior of the Florence Gallery” 
and “The Life School in the Royal Academy, 
1772” do not take high rank as pictures; but in 
the naive sincerity of their realism they are in- 
finitely curious, and constitute pictorial docu- 
ments of the highest value. Nothing more 
instructively shows how supreme excellence can 
be attained in styles absolutely divergent than 
the juxtaposition in Gallery No. I. of Turner’s 
“ Mortlake” and Constable’s “Dedham Vale.” 
The one is an exquisite vision containing the 
very essence, if not the outside husk of truth ; 
the other one of the finest pages of noble, virile 
prose—if the expression be permissible—to be 
found in English landscape. 

In Gallery No. IV. we find first a curious 
“Virgin and Child” (Sir Frederic Leighton, 
P.R.A.), by Michele Giambono, the elder of that 
name, by whom there is in the Accademia of 
Venice an elaborate altar-piece, dated 1456, in 
which the tints have the brilliancy of enamel, 
and resemble those in a piece of fine champlevé 
work. This example, which, like the one just 
mentioned, reveals the influence of Gentile da 
Fabriano, has lost its brilliancy. It bears the 
full signature, ‘‘ Michael Johannes Bono Vencetus 

inxit.” Before it, in order of date, should have 
een mentioned the little diptych (Mr. Charles 
Butler) ascribed in the Catalogue, possibly 
through some printer’s error, to a “ Bernardo 





Gaddi,” unknown to Italian art. Perhaps the 
owner wishes to designate Bernardo Daddi, a 
Giottesque painter who frescoed one of the choir- 
chapels in Sta. Croce, Florence, and to whom an 
attempt was recently made to give the wonderful 
“ Trionfo della Morte” of the Campo Santo, Pisa : 
the latter, however, a most unconvincing ascrip- 
tion. The faces of the sacred personages, as here 
depicted, show certain curious disproportions, 
such as we are accustomed to associate with the 
art of Taddeo Gaddi. A genuine and character- 
istic ee of the Ferrarese pupil of 
Squarcione, Marco Zoppo, is the little panel “ A 
Saint” (Mr. A. de Pass); it was not included in 
the recent Ferrarese collection of the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club. 
A puzzling and fascinating portrait is the 
“ Alberto Pio di Carpi” (Mr. Ludwig Mond), 
ascribed to Baldassare Peruzzi. The intrinsic 
evidence furnished by the picture itself would 
not in itself sufficieatly support the attribution ; 
for the portrait of this olive-skinned, fair-haired 
(or fair-wigged ?) young patrician suggests rather 
the Milanese school under a Northern influence. 
The background, with its architectural features 
and its animated little figures, is, however, much 
more in Peruzzi’s own earlier style. Dr. J. P. 
tichter has traced an intimate personal con- 
nexion between Peruzzi and the personage here 
represented, and he furnishes what may be 
accepted as suflicient proof from without that the 
attribution is correct. He has stated to the 
writer that, in 1505—the date which the portrait 
bears—Peruzzi was, moreover, painting in the 
company of the Milanese artist, Cesare da Sesto. 
The early Florentine school has never been 
so feebly represented as on the present occasion. 
The only panel requiring notice is the “Virgin 


/and Child” (Mr. Chas. Butler), belonging to the 
‘group of pictures conveniently sammed up as 





“School of Verrocchio,” which comprises such 
works as the “ Virgin and Child with Angels” 
and the “Tobias with the Archangel,” in the 
National Galley, and the “Tobias with the Three 
Archangels” in the Accademia of Florence. 
This is a good, sound example of its class; but 
there is even less justification fer giving it to 
Verrocchio himself, than there was for ascribing 
to the master of the celebrated “ Baptism” in 
the Accademia—as did no less an authority than 
Dr. Bode, of Berlin—our own  school-piece 
“Tobias with the Archangel.” 

The life-size “St. Paul” (Mr. Ludwig Mond) 
is interesting, as probably the only specimen in 
England from the hand of the Pavian painter, 
Pier Francesco Sacchi: it is hard in treatment, 
and ey pape | self-assertive in colour, yet 
marked by a certain bigness and sincerity of con- 
ception. Sacchi’s best-known work are the im- 

ortant “Four Fathers of the Church,” in the 
ouvre (1516), and an altar-piece in Sta. Maria 
di Castello at Rome (1526). 

The “ Virgin and Child” (Mr. T. Humphry 
Ward), ascribed to Andrea Solario, is an un- 
usually fine repetition of the famous “ Vierge au 
coussin vert” in the Salon Carré of the Louvre, 


| with an entirely different background. Here 


St. Joseph is seen busily at work, while in the 
Louvre original the background is a character- 
istic landscape. Were it not for a certain lack 
of subtlety and charm in the faces of the Virgin 
and Child, one might almost hold the picture to 
be an original replica from the hand of the 
master ; but these, together with certain other 
minute differences of manner, prevent us from 
accepting it as such. The Louvre example beara, 
on the marble plinth which supports the cushion, 
the signature “ Andreas de Solario fa.” Another 
puzzle most difficult of solution is 
the curious “St. Francis and St. Catharine” (Mr. 
H. Reginald Corbet), a painting ascribed by its 
owner to Albert Diirer(!!). The oddest thin 

is, that the panel in question has been provide 

with an entirely new gold ground, upon which 
has been painted, with an amusing naireté on 


rovided by | 





the part of the forger, a huge Diirer monogram, 
An Albert Diirer with a gold ground, and a 
manogram on that ground, is, indeed, a trowvuill:! 
Many opinions exist as to the school to which 


this interesting panel really belongs. Some 
connoisseurs have deemed it Italian, others 
Spanish, others again South German. To the 


writer it seemed, at first sight, to be a Muranese 
production of the earlier school, under Northern 
influence ; then to belong rather to some Italian 
painter of the Adriatic Coast ; but he must owa 
regretfully to having as yet no very definite 
opinion on the subject. 

The capital “ Virgin and Child with St. John” 
(Mr. R. H. Benson), by Marco d’Ogionno, is one 
of the best extant examples of that unequal 
Leonardesque painter: it was in the New 
Gallery last winter. The most important pic- 
ture in Gallery No. IV. is “The Resurrec- 
tion” (Earl of Ashburnham), by Bartolommeo 
Montagna. This is painted on fine canvas, like 
two of the Vicentine master’s altar-pieces in the 
Vicenza Gallery: it is a comparatively early 
work, though evidently a good deal later than two 
*“Madonnas” in the New Gallery, and the one 
(No. 1098) in the National Gallery. The first 
impression made by the picture is the reverse of 
agreeable, the central figure of the Saviour risen 
from the tomb being unfortunately grotesque 
in both type and movement. The two saints in 
niches at the sides—St. John the Baptist and St. 
Jerome—make, however, ample amends. They 
are noble examples of an austere realism, rising, 
in virtue of its absolute, unquestioning sincerity, 
into true grandeur. There is little or nothing t» 
be seen of the to0-much-talked-of influence of 
Carpaccio on Montagna. The Vicentine painter’s 
mood is here more in sympathy with that of 
Bellini’s earlier and more severe style ; but he is, 
after all, chiefly himseli—one of the most in- 
teresting and characteristic figures of North 
Italian art. 

Of the most exquisite quality is the miniature 
“ Holy Family,” by Fra Bartolommeo (Miss Hen- 
riette Hertz), a work small only in dimensions, 
but large and noble in style. Those who cry 
out at seeing a miniature oil-painting like this 
ascribed to the Frate, forget the quite similar 
panels in the Uffizi. They forget also the 
wonderful little triptych in the Poldi-Pezzoli 
Museum of Milan, painted by Fra Bartolommeo’s 
friend and partner, Albertinelli. The large 
“Virgin and Child, with Saints and Donor” 
Earl of Ashburnham), attributed to Giovanni 

ellini, and bearing a signature, with the date 
1505, is by a Bellinezsque who is unable to 
merge his identity, even if he would, so peculiar 
are his mannerisms. Yet he is apparently not 
one of the group of painters really very near to 
Bellini— belonging to the inner circle of his 
satellites. The colour is brilliant, yet harsh, 
and not, in the best sense of the word, Venetian. 
The draperies are jagged in fold, and the dis- 
proportions between certain figures manifest. 

eyond question of the school of Bellini, but not 
by Giorgione, to whom it is ascribed, is the beauti- 
ful sunny “ Landscape” (Earl of Ashburnham), 
with curious little figures of two men fencing 
and another playing on pipes, in the middle 
distance. The type of the landscape, although 
essentially Venetian, is not akin to any of 
those successive phases which we find in the 
well-authenticated Giorgiones, such as the early 
pictures in the Uffiz', the great Castelfranco 
** Madonna with Saints,” or the so-called “ Philo- 
sophers” of the Vienna Gallery (renamed by 
Herr Wickhoff “ Aeneas and Evander ”’). 

The magnificent “ Ariosto” by Titian, lent by 
Lord Darnley, from Cobham, has at some period 
suffered great injury to the head from restoration 
or over-cleaning ; yet it remains, for all that, one 
of the noblest and most sympathetic of Venetian 
portraits. The picture shows already the early 
maturity of Titian’s art, although the conception 
is still wholly in the Giorgionesque style of 
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portraiture, as shown in the pictures in the Pesth 
Gallery and the Berlin Museum respectively, and 
in Sebastiano Luciani’s' Giorgionesque “ Violin- 
player” (formerly in the Sciarra Palace at Rome), 
celebrated, all the world over, as a Raphael. 
The “ Ariosto” here has just that soft, pleasing 
melancholy, lighting up and refining Italian 
sensuousness, which we find in Titian’s “Jeune 
Homme au gant” in the Louvre, as well as in the 
beautiful “ Concert” of the Pitti Palace, so long 
deemed to be the — Giorgione. It is im- 
possible to accept as Titian’s the great landscape 
with figures, “Jupiter and Antiope” (Duke of 
Westminster). This confused and uninviting 
production is, at the most, by a late, perhaps a 
seventeenth century imitator. The “Salvator 
Mundi” (Earl of Darnley) is gorgeous in colour, 
but too weak and characterless to be by the great 
master of Cadore himself. It bears a family 
likeness to a “ Christ,” with a landscape back- 
ground, which, in the Pitti Palace collection, is 
ascribed to Titian. 

Brilliant in colour and unusually well pre- 
served is a large “ Adoration of the Shepherds” 
(Eudoxie, Countess of Lindsay), ascribed to Tin- 
toretto. It is certainly not by that master, but 
probably by one of the Bassano group. The 
Bassano touch is clearly seen in the homely 
accessories, and especially in the crisply touched 
white draperies, with transparent bluish shadows. 
A genuine Tintoretto, on the other hand, is Sir 
Frederic Leighton’s “ Portrait of Paolo Paruta.” 
We have, too, a genuine Moroni—brilliant in its 
contrast of steel-grey with crimson, but reddish 
in the flesh-tones—in the “ Portrait of Vittorio 
Michiel” (Marchese Bentivoglio di Aragona). 
The bright, showy piece, “Mars and Venus” 
(Mr. Val. C. Prinsep, R.A.), ascribed to Palma 
Vecchio, pleasing though it is, lacks the subtlety 
of execution and the poetic glamour of a true 
Palma. If it be necessary to find a name for it, 
we should prefer that of Cariani in his Palmesque 
mood—the juicy green landscape and the massive, 
unrefined blonde who presents Venus being 
much in his style. 

We may pass over without much comment 
the “Virgin and Child” (Eudoxie, Countess of 
Lindsay), here, with more courage than discre- 
tion, ascribed to Raphael. It is one of the many 
versions of the lost ‘“ Madonna di Loreto,” and, 
with its harsh, opaque colouring, by no means 
one of the most attractive. The necessity for 
exhibiting such a work as this is not obvious, 
especially with the condition presumably at- 
tached : that it is to bear, without a word of 
warning to the uninstructed, the august name of 
Sanzio himself. 

CLAUDE PHILLIPs. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A MILESTONE OF CARAUSIUS., 
Ch. Ch., Oxford: Jan. 5, 1695. 
A Roman milestone has lately been found 
about a mile south of Carlisle, in the bed of the 
river PetterilJ, close to the Roman road which 
led from Luguvallium southwards. It has been 
acquired for the Tullie House Museum by Mr. 
R. 8. Ferguson, to whom I am indebted for 
information and squeezes. 
_ The stone, which is six feet long, has two 
inscriptions, one at cach end: that is to say, it 
was first erected under one emperor, then, 
according to a common practice, it was turned 
topsy-turvy, and inscribed with the name of a 
later ruler. The emperors are Carausius and 
either Constantius Chlorus or Constantine I. 
The two inscriptions are :— 
1, IMP CM 
AVRMA'S 
CARAVSIOPF 
INVICTO AVG 
Imp. C{aes) M. Aurelio) MAvs Carausio p(io) 
Sf (elici) invicto Aug. The only puzzle is MAvs, 





which seems to be the lettering at the end of 
the second line: I think it may be a blundering 
anticipation of ARAVS in the third line, as the 
way in which the letters are formed is not so 
dissimilar as in modern print. Carausius is 
generally credited with the names M. Aurelius 
Valerius. The praenomen is testified to by 
several coins, the other names only by one of 
Stukely’s coins (Carausius i., p., 112) accepted 
by Eckhel (viii. 47), but omitted by Cohen. It is 
said to read IMP M AVR V CARAVSIUS P AY; 
but Stukely’s notorious inaccuracy and the 
oddity of the legend make the statement rather 
doubtful. 

This milestone is, so far as I know, the only 
certain lapidary relic of Carausius. The in- 
scription appears on the squeeze to be com- 
plete; but Chancellor Ferguson, who has seen 
the stone, thinks something may have been lost 
below line 4. 

2. FL VA. 

CONS 
TANT 
110 NOB 
CAES 


Fi(avio) Val(erio) Constantlin]o nob. Caes. It 
is possible that a line may have been lost at 
the beginning. In line 4 I think to see No on 
the squeezes, and hence I have supplied Con- 
stantino; but Constantio is not wholly 
impossible. The road from Carlisle south- 
wards has yielded two inscriptions of Con- 
stantine the Great (C. vii. 1176, 1177), both 
later than the one here described and giving 


| him the title of Augustus, not Caesar. 


F, HAVERFIELD. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Wuat claims to be the most complete 








| history of modern art which has ever been 


attempted will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Henry & Co. It is from the pen of Dr. 
Richard Muther, keeper of the Royal collection 
of prints and engravings at Munich, and will 
be entitled The History of Modern Painting. 
The book begins with the English art of the 
eighteenth century, and treats at length of the 
English painters and illustrators of the present 
century. France, Germany, Belgium, 
Denmark, Holland, Italy, Norway, Sweden 
and Spain occupy a share of the autlor’s 
space, America and American painters living 
abroad come in for due notice, and the 
influence of Japan on European art has not 
been overlooked. The work will be profusely 
illustrated with portraits of many of the artists, 
and with reproductions of their most im- 
portant pictures or drawings. It will be issued 
both in parts and in volumes, and will consist 
altogether of more than 2000 pages. 


THERE will open next week, at the Fine Art 
Society’s, New Bond-street, an exhibition of 
drawings by Thomas Rowlandson, including 
his Tour in a Post Chaise, 1782, from his Studio 
in London to the Wreck of the Joyal George. 


Tuer following have been elected Associates 
of tite Royal Society of Painter-Etchers : 
Messrs. F. Vangs Burridge, W. K. Hinchcliff, 
and W. Thompson. 


THERE is now on view, in the galleries of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, Conduit- 
street—in addition to the annual exhibition of 
drawings submitted for the prizes and student- 
ships—a collection of drawings of the Pantheon 
at Rome, by M. Chedanne. One of these gives 
a conjectural restoration of the original Portico 
of Agrippa, showing ten columns in front; 
others give conjectural restorations of the build- 
ing as it stood in Hadrian’s time, showing the 
bronze plating which was taken away in 1632 
by Pope Urban VIII., and melted down to 
make the existing canopy over the Apostles’ 





Tomb in the Vatican. At the meeting of the 
Institute on Monday next the prizes will be 
distributed by the president, Mr. F. C. Penrose, 
who will also deliver an address to the students. 


Mr. W. WykE Bay iss, president of the 
Royal Society of British Artists, will deliver a 
lecture on Monday next, at 5 p-m., at the 
London Institution, on ‘‘ The Use of the Super- 
natural in Art.” 


THE last number of the American Journal of 
Archaeology—printed at the Princeton Univer- 
ity Press, and to be had in London from 
Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co.—opens with three 
papers of the American School at Athens. Dr. 
Charles Waldstein describes a marble head of an 
Ephebus, apparently from a metope, which 
was found this spring during the excavation of 
the Heraeum at Argos. From a comparison 
with the Doryphoros at Naples, and also on 
other grounds, he has no hesitation in assigning 
it to the school of Polycletus. Mr. Rufus B. 
Richardson writes of the tiles stamped with 
inscriptions that were discovered at the 
Heraeum, in the light of similar tiles and 
inscriptions found elsewhere. The most clear 
is that bearing (in whole or in part) the name 
of the architect Sokles. Mr. J. R. Wheeler 
deals with the remaining inscriptions, which 
are mostly fragmentary and none of very 
ancient date, though interesting from the point 
of view of Argive palacography. Next comes 
a paper by Mr. W. Hayes Ward on some Hittite 
seals, which he has presented to the Metro- 
politan Museum of New York. Two of them are 
cylinders, which he affirms to be the first ever 
found with Hittite characters. From one of 
them he infers that the winged disk of later 
Assyrian art was conceivably derived, through 
the intervention of the Hittites in Syria, from 
Egypt. There are two obituaries: of Prof. 
Heinrich von Brunn, by Mr. A. Emerson; and 
of Dr. H. G. Lolling, the author of Baedeker’s 
Greece, and curator of the Museum of Inscrip- 
tions at Athens, by Mr. R. B. Richardson. 
Finally, we have the usual summary of Recent 
Archaeological Discoveries, filling more than 
100 pages, where we notice that more room has 
been made for Egypt and Asia Minor, Greece, 
and Italy, by omitting altogether the occasional 
notes from India and the Far East. 


MUSIC. 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Studies in Modern Music. Second Series. 
W. H, Hadow. (Seeley.) 


Our author opens this new series with an 
essay entitled ‘‘ Outlines of Musical Form,” 
and, as we expected, he has much to say that 
is of interest. While reading it, however, we 
could not but call to mind Wagner’s objection 
to discussing form without contents. Mr. 
Hadow sometimes uses the term “sonata 
form,” for what is technically known as “ first 
movement form,” and sometimes for a Sonata, 
i.e., @ work consisting of various movements. 
A trained musician can certainly follow him, 
but for all that he should have avoided the 
confusion. 

The essay on Chopin is, to our thinking, the 
most attractive portion of the book. We are 
told, by the way, that Fétis and Liszt both 
erroneously give 1810 as the year of the com- 
poser’s birth; our author might have added 
that the tombstone at Pére la Chaise also 
repeats this error. Chopin was born in 1809. 
Mr. Hadow regrets the “unjustifiable license 
of language”’ of Chopin’s biographers with 
regard to the George Sand episode. Amid 
many conflicting reports it is now difficult to 
ascertain the exact truth. The matter is not 
of historic importance, neither is a full 
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understanding of the exact relationship between 
the novelist and the composer necessary to a 
full appreciation of Chopin’s music. But we 
agree with Mr. Hadow that more measured 
language on the part of some biographers 
would have been judicious, and certainly more 
charitable. Very interesting is Mr. Hadow’s 
suggestion, that Chopin’s early acquaintance 
with Polish folk-songs, written not in our 
modern scale but in one or other of the 


ecclesiastical modes, may account for his 
indifference to the requirements of key- 
relationship. But we are not so sure whether 


he is right in complaining of the key of the 
Funeral March in the Sonata in B flat minor; 
the Finale is not long enough to create key 
monotony. Again, we doubt whether Mr. 
Hadow ever heard that Finale interpreted by 
Rubinstein ; if he had, he surely would not have 
described it as having ‘‘ somewhat the air of an 
impromptu.” Rubinstein, by dexterous use of 
both pedals, made it sound sad and mysterious 
as the wailing harmonies of an Aeolian harp. 
Mr. Hadow, in accordance with the spirit of the 
age, is fond of making strong statements ; but 
not everyone will agree with him that the 
second half of the Sonata is ‘‘ a disappointment 
and a failure.” He declares that Chopin’s 
‘‘ virtuoso passages” differ from those of Herz 
and Hunten, and even Thalberg, as a piano- 
forte differs from a barrel-organ. He might 
have made a stronger comparison, and compared 
‘virtuoso passages” with those of greater 
pianists, Moscheles, Henselt, and even Liszt, 
and asserted the Polish composer’s superiority. 
Excepting in one or two pieces of minor 
importance, Chopin always used technique 
as @ means, not as an end. Let us quote 
Mr. Hadow’s last sentence referring to 
Chopin’s music: ‘‘There have been nobler 
messages, but none delivered with a sweeter 
or more persuasive eloquence.” Just before 
he has remarked that “Chopin can claim no 
place among the few greatest masters of the 
world.” This sounds cold, but Mr. Hadow 
admires Chopin to the full; he will not allow 
him to be ranked with Bach and Beethoven, 
but acknowledges him as one of the 
immortals, 

The next essay is on Dvorik, and a 
very graphic account is given of the 
Bohemian composer’s youth, his early struggles 
and failures. Well may it be said of 
him now, in the day of success, that he has 
deserved it. The mention, too, of Smetana, 
‘* the first Bohemian composer,” is opportune. 
Mr. Hadow’s description of his ‘ Prodana 
nevesta ’’ makes one hope that it will be given 
some day in London. Fohemian music leads 
our author to a brief digression on nationality 
in art. The resemblance between the national 
songs of various countries make one somewhat 
sceptical as to the marked distinctions which 
some would have us recognise. 

The last essay concerns Brahms. Lately, in 
noticing Mr. Fuller Maitland’s Masters of 
German Music, we alluded to the too frequent 
use of laudatory terms. Mr. Hadow, however, 
goes to greater excess. No one now disputes 
the greatness of Brahms, and it is on that very 
account that a ‘‘study”’ should not become a 
mere panegyric, Brahms was considered guilty 
of a dangerous and radical innovation when, 
in his ‘cello Sonata in F, he chose for his 
second movement a key one semitone higher 
than the principal key. Mr. Hadow tells us 
that the same thing had already been done by 
Haydn; he might also have given his hero the 
substantial support of Beethoven and Schubert. 
It is pleasant to read of Sir George Macfarren’s 
early essay on the German Requiem, for he was 
not very much in sympathy with modern 
music, 

Mr. Hadow has a few words about Wagner. 
He tells us that “‘ the drama of the future will 





accept him as one of its greatest potentates.” 
Does not the drama of the present already do 
this? Our author’s remarks respecting the 
‘‘complete organisation of a Sonata or 
Symphony ” invite com ment and even criticism, 
but in a general notice of the book the latter 
cannot be attempted. He makes statements 
about Beethoven which are certainly open to 
question. But whatever qualifications we may 
deem necessary in noticing this volume, we 
would fully acknowledge Mr. Hadow’s earnest- 
ness, and his desire to understand and explain 
the course of music since the death of 
Beethoven: it is perhaps this very earnestness 
which occasionally leads him into exaggeration. 


Posthumous Nocturne in C sharp Minor. By F. 
Chopin, edited and fingered by Natalie Janotha 
(Ascherberg.) The publication of posthumous 
works often proves disappointing: not so, 
however, in the present instance. The piece 
may not rank among Chopin’s great Noc- 
turnes, but it has charm and delicacy. It is 
said to have been written by him for his 
sister Louise. She was particularly fond of 
her brother’s Concerto in F minor, and this will 
explain the reference to that work at the 
beginning of p. 3. There is another passage 
which vaguely recalls—or, perhaps, fore- 
shadows—the Nocturne in F sharp minor (Op. 
48, No. 2). Prof. Niecks, in reference to a 
Polonaise published after Chopin’s death, 
remarks: ‘‘ Nothing but the composer’s auto- 
graph tells one of the genuineness of this 
piece.” In the Nocturne under notice a 
facsimile of the original MS. is given on the 
title-page. Miss Janotha has added some 
useful fingering. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S | 
NEW BOOKS. 





Just ready. Crown 4to, 12s. 


THE STUDENTS HANDBOOK 
TO THE PSALMS. 


By the Rev. J. SHARPE, D.D., 


Late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Tyrwhitt 
Scholar, and Hebrew and Scholefield Prizeman, 
Rector of Elmley Lovett. 


*““Vory useful to students and devout readers.’’—Times, 
y 


Royal Syo, half bound vellum, cloth, red bur- 
nished edges, 15s, 


LEX MOSAICA ; 
Or, the Law of Moses and the Higher Criticism. 


Edited by the Rev. RICHARD VALPY FRENCH, 
D.C.L., LL.D. 


Just ready. 


Essays by SAYCE, RAWLINSON, DOUGLAS, GIRDLE- 
STONE, LIAS, SHARPE, LEATHES, WACE, and others, 


A leading daily paper says :— 

“The great value of the book and the universality of the 
interest of the subject for men of every Christian de- 
nomination and profession, require that it should be 
designated the volume of the year, It convicts the higher 
criticism of critical deficiency.”—Eetract from leading article, 

** Not a little must be gained for the cause of truth, when 
the so-called Higher Criticism is so lustily assailed with its 
own weapons,”’—Zimes, Dec. 21, 1594, 


Retail at all Booksellers, 
Prospectus post free and gratis from the Publishers, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
Her Majes ty’s Printe rs, 


Lonvoy, EpinavxGn, GLasGow, MELBOURNE, SxDNEY, 
AND NEW YORK, 





BLACKWOOD’S 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 





A NEW WORK FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS, PUPIL 
TEACHERS, STUDENTS IN TRAINING, &c, 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By J. LOGIE ROBERTSON, M.A, First English 
Master, Edinburgh Ladies’ College. With an Intro. 
duction by Professor MASSON, Edinburgh University, 
Crown 8Vvo, 380 pp., 3s. 





BY THE LATE PROFESSOR MINTO. 
THE LITERATURE of the GEORGIAN 


ERA. Edited, with a Biographical Introduction, by 
Professor KNIGHT, St. Andrews. Post 8vo, 6s. 


MANUAL of ENGLISH PROSE LITERA-. 


TURE, Third Edition. 7s, 6d. 


CHARACTERISTICS of ENGLISH POETS. 


New Edition, 7s. 6d, 


PLAIN PRINCIPLES of PROSE COM. 


POSITION. Crown 8yo, ls, 6d. 


HANDBOOK of MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 
A Complete Course of Exercises in Mental Arithmetic, 
with Answers. Large crown 8vo, 264 pp., 2s. 6d. Also 
in Six Parts (Standards I. to VII.), each containing 
1,200 Examples, limp cloth, price 6d, each. 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETICAL EXER- 
CISES. For Senior Pupils. New and Revised Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 357 pp., 3s. With Answers, 3s, 6d. 


EXERCISES in MENSURATION. Con- 
plete Book, 128 pp., ls. Also in Two Parts, paper, 4d. 
cloth, 6d. each, Answers to Parts I, and IL, 2d, each, 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. A Complete 
Book of Exercises in Algebra, Crown Svo, et 
hortly. 





BY REV. DR. MACKAY, F.R.G.S. 
ELEMENTS of PHYSIOGRAPHY. New 


Edition, thoroughly Revised, with numerous Iilustra- 


tions, Crown 8yo, [In the press. 
MAN UAL of GEOGRAPHY. = Eleventh 
Thousand, 7s. 6d. 
ELEMENTS of GEOGRAPHY. Fifty-fifth 


Thousand, Revised, 3s. 


INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. 


Eighteenth Edition. 2s, 


OUTLINES of GEOGRAPHY. One Hundred 


and Ninety-first Thousand, Revised to date. Is, 


COMMENTARIES on the HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. From the Earliest Times to 1865. by 
Professor MONTAGU BURROWS, Oxford. Crown 
8v0, 7s. 6d, a die 

BY DR. PAGE. 

INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSI- 


CAL GEOGRAPHY. Thirteenth Edition, Revised anil 
Enlarged by Professor LAPWORTH. 2s. 6d. 

ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. With Engravings. Revised and En- 
larged by the Same. Third Edition, 5s. 

INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEO- 
LOGY. With Engravings. Twelfth Edition, Revised 
by the Same, 3s. 6d. 

ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. 


New Edition, Revised and Enlarged by the Same. 


[lu preparatt ° 


BY PROFESSOR NICHOLSON. 
MANUAL of ZOOLOGY. Seventh Edition, 


Rewritten and Enlarged. Post 8vo, with Engravings, 18s. 


TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY. Fifth Edition, 


Enlarged, Crown $vo, with Engravings, ICs. 6d. 

INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 2Z00- 
LOGY. Sixth Edition, With Engravings. Crown 
Svo, 3s. 


OUTLINES of NATURAL HISTORY for 


BEGINNERS, Third Edition. 1s. 6d, 





ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION. By): 


CURRIE, Fifty-fifth Thousand. Ils, 6d, 
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THE ACADEMY. 








RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—For 


Musical Education ont Examination Inst. 1872. 
President—S1R RIC ‘HART D E. WEBSTER. G.CM.G., QC. MP. 
Warden—PROF. E. H. TURPIN, } 
Director of Stu hes PROF, BRADBURY TU) RNER, Mus.B. 
NEXT STUDENTS’ CONCERT, Feb. 





Students of the College (Professional or Amateur) - receive 
instruction in all branches of music under eminent Professo: 

Lent term begins on Wednesday, January 16. New Students will 
be admitted on Monday, 14th, and Tuesday, 15th, at 11 o'clock. 

Both day and evening classes are held. 

Bite Siowing isa ¢ Professors :—Messrs. B. Addison. 
F. Bambridge. L.T.C 1, W. L. Barrett, H. K- Bird, W Harding 
Bonner, J. T. Carrodus, B. gy . A. Chaine, J. L: Child, G. 
A. Clinton, F. G. Cole, ae » F. Corder, W. Creser, Mus. D., FW. 
Davis, ¢ ss H. tiene, w. Goodworth, L.T.C 
Higgs, Mus.B., J. Ny > uw n ‘de Larmoyer, H. ee 
Peregrine Lewes M A . Lewis, E. R. Lockwood, W. M. 
Malsch, T. Mann, t. Matthey, ¥. G. M. Ogbourne, C. W. Pearce, 
Mus.D., J. Meadclite J. Reynolds, L. Ricci, Mme. Blanche St. Clair, 
Prof. Gordon Gounters, Mus.D., Messrs. J. Soloman, F. Swinford, L. 
Szczepanowski, C. E. Tinney, prof. E. H. Turpin, Mus.D., Mr. J. 
Turpin, Mus B., Prof. ee Turner, ara B., Messrs. R. F. Tyler, 
L.T.¢ Vise ker, BA., Mus.D., J. Warriner, 
Mus.D., Wallace Wells, and BE. Woolliouse. 

Prospectuses and all further information may be obtained from the 
undersigned. 

By order of the Academical Board, 
SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 
Mandevyille-place, Manchester-square, W. 


[NIVERSITY EXTENSION so or ETY, 


MARYLEBONE CENTRE. 


A COURSE of TEN LECTURES on the POETRY of TENNYSON 
will be given by Mr. J.C i, A boy, COLLINS, M.A. (Balliol College, 
Oxford). commencing THU DAY, January 17th, 1895, at 3 p.m. 3 
at the PORTMAN fooMs. TARER STREET, W. (Entrance 
lorset-street). Tickets for the Course, £1 ls.; may be had of Miss Ss 
Rees, Hon. Sec., 84, Finchley-road, N.W., or at the Doors. Admission 
to Single Lecture, 2s. 6a. 


UEEN’S PARK, OSWESTRY, SALOP 
—Mr. JOHN EVANS, x. A. in Double High enseen, Sen 
Prizeman and Gold Medallist in Applied Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy (Edin.). RECEIVES YOUTHS and YOUNG MEN for 
Special Individual Instruction. Rare experience and mi urked success ; $ 
U aiversty Scholarships ; Professional Preliminaries ; a Second at the 
Civil Service Examination London Matriculation invariably First 
Division, &c., References to parents, among the Clergy, Gentry, 
and Pro sosionals. Terms moderate. 





LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 


About TWELVE OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to 
£20) in APRIL.—Apply to the Heap Master. 





T. PAUL’S SCHOOL, London.— 


FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS. An EXAMINATION for 
filling +) a few VACANCIES on the Foundation will be held on 
the 5th JANUARY NEXT.—For information, apply to the Bursar, 
St. Paul's School, West Kensington, W. 





0OK-PLATES (Ex-Libris) DESIGNED 


and ENGRAVED in Medieval or Modern Styles on Wood, 
Copper, or Steel. Boo! contaiving Illustrations of Medieval 
Designs on Wood, post free, 25 stamps.—Tuomas Morine, 52, High 
Holborn, London, W.c. Established 1791. 





T° INVALIDS,—A LIST of MEDICAL 


MEN in all parts: willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving ful particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, &c.; schools also . 7 mee —Addres 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, Lancaster Place, Strand, ¥ 





B* DR. CAMPBELL BLACK, 
Professor of Physiology in Anderson's College Medical School” 
THE URINE in HEALTH and DISEASE and 
URINARY ANALYSIS. Price 7s. 6d. Profusely illustrated. 
London Bailliére, Tindall & Cox. 


The FUNOTIONAL DISEASES of the URINARY 
and REPRODUCTIVE ORGANS (in both Sexes), Price 5s, 

LECTURES on BRIGHT’S DISEASE. Price 
‘i omton : J. & A. Churchill, New Burlington-street. 


MESSRS. J. C DRUMMOND & CO., 
a ART REPRODUCERS, 


l4, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 


HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 


fe well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
tading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
Portant Plates always on view. 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archwologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J.C, DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs» 

Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations: 

Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., ée., ata moderate ccat- 
Specimens and price list on Application. 


Vices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN LONDON 





A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. 
Edited by G, F. STOUT, 


With the Co-operation of Professor H. Siocwick, Professor W. 
Vauiace, Dr. Very, Dr. Warp, and Mr, E. B. Tircuener. 


New Series. No. 13. January, 1895. Price, 3s, 
CONTENTS : 
L—W HA AT do we way AN by the INTENSITY of PSYCHICAL 


ATES ? H. Beapwey 
1L—ON the DIFFERENCE of TIME and RHYTHM in MUSIC ; 


rR. V 
II. THE “Mins \PHYSICS of the TIME-PROCESS: F. C. § 
IV. THE "RELATION of ATTENTION to MEMORY: W. G. 


Vv. SIMPLE “REACTIONS : E. 
VL—REALITY jaa CAUS: ATION 
VIL—DISCUSSIONS— 
The, Physical Basis of Emotion. 
he er: ¢ Justice : 
VIIL—CRITIC “AL, Soe 
W. Wallace, vievel’s Philosophy of Mind (edited by): 
J..S. Mackenzie, 
G. T. Ladd Psychology, Descriptive and Explanatory : 
E, B. Tircnener. 
Rev. H. Hughes, The Theory cf Inference : J. Broveu. 
Ms = Heinze, Vorlesungen Kants uber Metaphysik aus 
drei Semestern: M. M. Curtis, 
I1X.—NEW BOOKS. 
X.—PHILOSOPHIC AL E PERIODICALS, 
XL—NOTES and NEWS 


Witiiams & Noreate, 14, Honrictts- street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick- street, — 


3. TitcHeNeR. 
>: W. Carnite. 


A Reply: D. Ikons. 


T. Wuirraker. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. 371, will be published on JANUARY 15. 
CONTENTs. 
I. TWELVE YEARS of INDIAN GOVERNMENT, 
Il. MR. MEREDITH'S NOVELS. 
III, NAVY RECORDS of the ARMADA, 
IV. MODERN MAGIC. 
V. THE HISTORY of the CABINET. 
VI. THE COMMONWEALTH and PROTECTORATE. 
VII. ERASMUS. By the late Professor Frovpr, 
VIIL EARLY CHRISTIAN MONUMENTS. 
IX. A COUNTERFEIT REVOLUTION. 
London: Lonemans, Green & Co. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 359, will be published on WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 16th, 
1895, 


CoNTENTS, 

VI. THE METHODS of the 
NEW TRADE UNIONISM 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY'S 
CREED. 


I, ERASMUS. 
II. THE ORDNANCE SUR- VU 
VEY. A 


ILI, LOST MASTERPIEC 4 of 
GREEK SCULPTUR 

1V YUR SPORTING ANCES- IX, ENGLISH SURNAMES, 
TORS. 


. THE SQUIREARC ay end 
the STATUTE Buo 


XL. ENGLAND in BoyP?. 


VIL OLIVER WENDELL 
HOLMES. 


Kw? 


V. HORACE and his TRANS- 
LATURS. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





THE 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


Has the honour to announce the Publication of 


NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS 


BY 
ALBERT DURER, 


Reproduced in Facsimile from Originals in the British 
Museum, and accompanied by Descriptive Text by 


SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., 
Keeper of Frints and Drawings, British Museum, 


“The British Museum collection, reproduced in this 
volume, is,” says Professor Colvin, “a fairly complete and 
representative survey of the several phases of Durer’s 
activity as a draughtsman and sketcher during all periods 
of his career.” 


The Volume is Imperial folio, half-morocco, Plates Linen- 


Guarded and Interleaved. Edition 100 Copies. 
Price Six Guineas, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE 
(New Edition), of 18% pages, with Illustrated Supple- 
ment, containing 68 Miniature Photographs of notable 
Autotypes, post free, ONE SHILLING. 


‘*AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.”’ 


New Pampuet, Free on Aprvication. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, New Oxford Street, London. 





MUDIE's 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 
PocksELLERs, 


Be EXPORTERS, 


R= BINDERS, 
AND 
| F pemeeemenee 


ea. FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS, 


— LARGEST STOCK in the WORLD. 


WN UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. ; 
3 0 TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
241, 
48, 


And 10 to 12, 


—— 


BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W., and 
QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 
LONDON ; 


BARTON dinceematien MANCHESTER. 





ESTABLISHED 1351, 


IRKBECEK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, Lon 
TWO-AN D-A-HALF perCENT, INTEREST allowed — DEPOSITS 
Tepe able on demand. 
WO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 

monthly balances, when not drawn below £10 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES b——» Sa and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums ou 

deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
MOW on Two OUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
BW none 


ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


VINOLIA SOAP 


Does not Touch Up the 
Skin. 


Price 4d., 6d., 8d., 10d., and 2s, 6d. per Tablet. 


THROAT +> COUGH 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough ard affecting the voice. For these symptoms use 
EPPS'S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 
In contact with the glands at the moment they are excited 
by the act of sucking, the glycerine in these agrecable con- 
fections becomes actively healing. 
Sold only in boxes, 74d., and tins, ls. 14,d., Labelled : 


JAMES EPPS & CO., L ud, Homaopathic ( ‘hemists, Lonpon. 
To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BEAND & 00.’s Al SAUCE, 


QGouPs, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 


POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 


PIES. Also. 
J{SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
 cmeenmmmmes for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE 7 “IMITATIONS. 


ll, LITTLE ‘STAN VHOPE | STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


The BIRKBECK 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 





THE JATAKA. Translated from the Pali under the Superintendence of Professor E. B. Cowell. To be published 


in Seven or Eight Volumes. Royal 8vo, cach 12s, 6d. net ; to Subscribers to the Series, 10s, net. 


The Subscription List for Vol. I. will close on January 8ist. 


The Work will contain a Complete Translation of the Pali Jataka, or “‘ Buddha Birth-Stories,” which are supposed to be the oldest Collection of Folk-lore Stories in existence. 


Vol. J. Translated by ROBERT CHALMERS. 
Vol, III, Translated by H. T. FRANCIS and R, A. NEIL. 


Vol, UU. Translated by W. H. D, ROUSE. 


[Nearly realy. 
[Zn preparation, 


Prospectus on application, 


Second Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED: its Relation to Primitive Christianity. By Rev. H. B. Swete, D.D., Regius Professor of 


Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
Immediately. 


Demy 8vo, 4s. 


THE POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS of the ANCIENT GREEKS. By B. E. Hammond, Fellow and Lecturer, Trinity 


College, Cambridge, University Lecturer in History. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 


General Editor: G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY and NAPOLEONIC ERA, 1789-1815. 


With Maps and Plans. 4s, 6d, 


By J. H. Rose, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, 


“Tt is not too much to say that Mr, Rose’s treatment of this difficult and complicated subject shows a grasp of essentials and a soundness of judgment that are decidedly 


uncommon,” —Saturday Review. 


OUTLINES of ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL HISTORY. By W. Cunningham, D.D, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 


and ELLEN A, McARTHUR, Lecturer at Girton College. 


THE HISTORY of the AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, from their Foundation to the year 1893, by E. Jenks, M.A, 
[In the Press. 


Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Profeszor of Law in Univereity College, Liverpool. 


THE UNITED STATES of AMERICA, 1765-1865, by E. Channing, Professor of History in the University “ Harvard. 


In preparation. 


Other Volumes in Freparation. 





CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1895. 


THE PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE. 


, GUARDIAN —" For schoolboys of fourteen and upwards this edition (A Midsummer ' 
Night’s Dream) is not to be beaten, and we can congratulate Mr. Verity and the University 
I ress upon the publication of what will probably become the standard school edition of this 


play.’ 
Shakespeare.—Twelfth Night. 


ls, 6d, [Now ready. 


é Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by A. W, Verity, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


A NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


GUARDIAN.—“ Will soon become a standard text in secondary schools, and mark a 
new epoch in the teaching of English grammar.” 
The Elements of English Grammar. By Atraev 8. Wssr, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 


English Grammar for Beginners. By A. S. Wxst, M.A. » ae 


PITT PRESS SERIES. 


Scott.—Marmion. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by 
J. — skp B, Masrermay, B.A., Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
2s, Gd, { Now ready. 


Milton.—Paradise Lost. 


duction, Notes, and Indexes, by A, W. Verity, M.A, 2s. 


Books III. and IV. Edited, with Intxo- 
[Now ready. 


Edited by Antuur 


Souvestre.—Le Serf, Le Chevrier de Lorraine. 
Ne arly ready, 


R. Rorgs, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 2s, 

Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by A. R. 
[ Nearly ready. 

Edited by E. G. W. Bravnuotrz, M.A., 


[ Now ready, 


Souvestre.—Le Serf. 
Rorgs, M.A. Is, 6d, 


Moliere.—Le Misanthrope. 


Lecturer in French in the University of Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 


Rieh]. —- Die Ganerben, Die Gerechtigkeit Gottes, Zwei 
Geschichten. Edited, with Vocabulary and Notes, by H. J. Woustennoume, B.A, 
ond, Js, [Now ready. 


Hacklander.—Der Geheime Agent. Edited, with Introduction, English 
Notes, and an Index, by E, L, Mitner-Banry, M,A., Gonville and Cains College, 


Cambridge, 3s, [Now ready, 


Cornelius Nepos.— Lives of Miltiades, Themistocles. Aristides, 
Pausanias and Cimon. Eilited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by EK, 8. Suvcxsures, 
M.A.,, late Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 1s, 6d, [Now ready. 


Caesar.—De Bello Gallico. Books IV. and V. Editcd by A. G. 


Urskett, M.A,, Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 14, 6d, 


Vergil.—Aeneid. Book X. Edited by ,A. Sivowicx, M.A., Reader of 


Greek in the University of Oxford. 1s, 6d, 

CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
The Book of Joshua* By the Rev. G. F. Mactear, D.D. 2s. 6d. 
The Book of Judges.* By the Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


The Second Book of Kings.* By tho Rev. Professor Lumsy, D.D. | 


The Gospel according to St. Luke.* By the Ven. F. W. Fanuan, D.D. | 


With 4 Maps, 4s, 6d. 


The Acts of the Apostles.* 


# Maps. 4s, 6d, 


By the Rev. Professor Lumny, D.D. 


* Smaller Editions, 1s. each, 


Lonpon: C. J. CLAY & SONS, CampripGe University Press Warenouse, AvE Marta LANE. 





Livy.—Book XXI. Edited by M. 8. Dimspate, M.A., Fellow of King’s 


College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 
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